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Ghenis of the Geek. 





Tue German offensive, for the moment at any rate, 
has been definitely checked, and it is difficult to regard 
it as a merely tactical and temporary check. While we 
cannot think of it as finally arrested, the German offen- 
sive has clearly not realized its proposed strategical 
results, and even its tactical objectives are in front and 
not behind the new lines. With 140 divisions already 
put into the struggle, and some of them twice or thrice, 
no one—least of all the German Staff—can consider the 
expenditure justified. The present position of the Allies 
seems less critical than at numerous moments during the 
six weeks’ fighting. Indeed, the indication of the less 
material factors which must ultimately decide the 
issue suggests that the temporary equilibrium has a 
list in favor of the Allies. The troops seem to have better 
caught the rhythm of the terrible struggle, and battles 
fought on the plane of the last ten days hold more hope 
for the Allies than for the enemy. As we closed the story 
last week the struggle was eddying round the Kemmel 
sector, and along that small stretch of the line which looks 
directly towards Amiens. The Germans had driven in 
the latter sector momentarily ; and were endeavoring to 
lift their line over the outstanding mound of Kemmel. 
The German waves had beaten against this hill, flowed 
over its eastern face, and then receded; and if we may 
take the German communiqués as just, the slight gains 
were dearly bought. 

* * 

“ MacHINE-GUN NESTS,’’ they say, had to be carried, 
and, though the artillery is a comparatively unproductive 
arm, there is a very terrible economy in the work of a 
machine-gun. An American doctor states that four tons 
of shell are required to kill a man; but a machine-gun 
pours out wounds and death at an incomparably lower 
rate. Villers-Bretonneux was only in the hands of the 
enemy a short time before a very gallant counter-attack 
by Australian and English troops recaptured it and took 
about a battalion prisoners. The village stood nearest 
on the Amiens main road to the city, and the counter- 
attack was a useful operation. Tanks were employed by 
both sides in this fighting, and we get a glimpse of the 





freakish and fiendish new conditions in a duel between 
these ungainly monsters which went in our favor. Han- 
gard, to the south of Villers, was lost, regained, and lost 
again ; but an epigrammatic victory of this sort bears its 
own moral. These are not the successes of annihilating 
decisions, but rather the exchanges of positional warfare. 
At the end of the fighting the French re-established them- 
selves in Hangard Wocd. The huge drive against the 
Amiens front became the fierce struggle of incompatible 
ideas, and the Allied moral came out of it the victors. 
The German Staff could only write off this speculation as 
unproductive, and the fighting died down. 


* * * 


Sucu has been the history on the most important 
sector of the line, for, in our painful preoccupation 
with the Channel ports and the stricken bridgehead 
which defends them, we must not forget that successes in 
the Amiens sector more nearly touch the essential 
structure of the Allies’ defence vhan any in the north. 
Here the Germans were pressing forward, though under 
conditions which read like the disturbed rhythm of a 
dream. Kemmel was the German lure at the end of the 
week. It is difficult. to know how values arise in the heat 
of battles ; but the struggle for this hill seemed to become 
symbolical of victory. At best it gives observation north 
and west, but of itself it means little. Yet the struggle 
for the position was fought out with the bitterest 
stubbornness. On Thursday and Friday of last week the 
issue was decided, and the French resisted to the death 
while four German storming divisions enveloped the hill. 
At length the crest was made untenable from the hail 
of German shell concentrated upon it, and the French, 
driven from the top, gained some breathing space by the 
appearance of squadrons of Allied aeroplanes. For six 
or seven hours no living thing could remain on the crest 
of the hill in the rain of bombs from the aeroplanes, and 
the terrible rattle of their machine guns. Flying low 
down, the airmen emptied their guns time after time, 
taking up the fighting in relays. 


* * * 


Tue fighting for the hill gives a new meaning to 
the word inferno. Smothered in gas, pitted with bombs 
and shell, the slopes were covered with dead and dying, 
and could only be held by the unconquerable spirit 
of man, which finds so strange a manifestation in 
this orgy of death and destruction. From Kemmel the 
Germans advanced upon Locre, which stands on the 
ridge which runs more or less continuously to the Mount 
des Cats. Some moments on Friday were critical for the 
defence. Locre was lost and retaken by the French on 
the same day. Voormezelle, only two and a quarter 
miles due south of Ypres, was lost and retaken by our 
troops. On Sunday, the positions seemed sufficiently 
fluctuating at critical points to warrant a considerably 
extended attack. The positions east of Ypres had again 
been withdrawn, though without compulsion, and on 
Monday morning, after an intense bombardment, the 
whole Franco-British line between Meteren and Ypres 
was attacked.. In this attempt there seem to have 
been engaged some thirteen German divisions, with two 
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others operating towards the rorth of Ypres. It is stated 
to have been the biggest German effort in Flanders. 
The attack began at 6 a.m., and the struggle went 
through the now customary range of vicissitude. Only 
three British divisions were holding the line against the 
assault, but they—the Twenty-First, Twenty-Fifth, and 
Forty-Ninth—deserve to be remembered for the staunch- 
ness of their resistance. 


* * * 


By noon the Germans were through Locre and had 
forced their way in between Mont Rouge and the Scher- 
penberg peak. The French troops holding this critical 
sector were overwhelmed; but an hour later a fierce 
counter-attack forced back the wings of the attack and 
compressed the centre. Five hours later our Allies were 
clearing the Scherpenberg and were in the west of Locre. 
Later in the day renewed French pressure forced the Ger- 
mans back, and on Tuesday morning Locre was wholly in 
French hands once more. The grand attack had proved 
as complete a failure as one could wish. The final result 
was that our positions were further forward than before 
the attack, with certain tactical improvements. The 
French, so quick to seize the psychological moment for 
decisive attack, went wel! past Locre in their recoil, and, 
as a result, Tuesday was comparatively quiet. Every- 
where the Germans had suffered heavy loss ; nowhere had 
they gained anything ; on one or two points they had lost 
dearly-bought ground. Sir Douglas Haig’s praise of his 
troops is well merited. The men of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, and Leicester, who broke up the skilful and 
very determined assault, won a clear victory. They did 
far more than defend this battered and torn stretch of 
country, which means, after all, very little. They drove 
home a lesson as they learned it themselves—the lesson 
that they are superior to the enemy. 


¥ * * 


Ir is a certain moral conviction that gives the 
ultimate decision in these battles. Even the most 
determined troops cannot long be expected to keep up 
the pressure against such punishment and a final adverse 
balance. The lesson was clinched by the sudden cessation 
of the attack, which was meant to clear up the whole 
situation, and has merely thrown it back in solution once 
more. It is a far cry from this stricken ground to 
Mesopotamia, and yet General Marshall’s advance 
towards Mosul has some relevance even to the European 
struggle. The advance took place on the flank which, 
since the Russian peace, seemed least secure. The right 
or Persian flank has been open since Russia withdrew 
from the war, and no doubt there is a purely defensive 
side to the recent developments. About 1,800 prisoners 
and some material have been captured by the advance 
north of the Jebel Hamrin hills, and it is clear that a 
considerable extension of this success would be the best 
insurance of the right flank. General Allenby in 
Palestine will probably benefit by this new threat to the 
Turkish power in the East, and if General Marshall’s 
offensive is carried out with as much caution as its obvious 
dash and skill, the allies of Germany will have another 
salutary lesson to digest. General Falkenhayn has had 
no success anywhere in the East as yet, and the German 
hold upon Turkey is simply that of the Turk’s last hope. 


* * * 


Tue “ Manchester Guardian,’’ which seems to be the 
only newspaper left in England, has published the only 
account which has reached this country of the sequel in 
the French Parliamentary Committee for Foreign Affairs 
to M. Clemenceau’s publication of the Emperor Karl’s 
letter. The Committee has managed, in spite of stubborn 
resistance, to extract from the Government the whoie 
dossier of the negotiations with Austria. The exchange 
of views, conducted through Prince Sixte of Bourbor- 
Parma, began in March, 1917, and went on into July. 
There is 2 second (unpublished) letter from the Emperor, 
and one from M. Poincaré, which demands not merely 
Alsace-Lorraine but the frontier of 1814, and 
“guarantees ’’ as to the whole left bank of the Rhine. 





If Italian demands were on a similar scale, the marvel is 
not that negotiations were fruitless, but that they lasted 
so long. 

* % * 

The most startling fact which emerges from these 
documents is that the three Western Powers assumed 
the whole responsibility for conducting and even- 
tually for breaking off these negotiations. America, 
Russia, and Belgium were neither consulted nor informed. 
In France, the transaction was confined to MM. Poincaré, 
Ribot, and Painlevé, and Albert Thomas. The Cabinet 
as a whole was not informed. Mr. George and Baron 
Sonnino acted for Great Britain and Italy—how far with 
the collaboration of their Cabinets we do not know. The 
dossier contains some further facts about the German 
offer through M. Briand in August, 1917, and the two 
later series of Franco-Austrian meetings in Switzerland 
in the autumn of 1917 and the early months of 1918. 
About the same time the door was shut on Stockholm. 
A chance of an honorable peace, which would have 
included some concession over Alsace-Lorraine, was 
rejected by half-a-dozen heads, acting for three of the 
Allies. Is our House of Commons content to leave the 
whole task of investigation to the French Chamber? Tas 
it any sense of responsibility left? 


* * * 


THE exposure of the Austrian Emperor’s action for 
peace last year has in no way checked his activities, and 
he appears rather to court than to shun publicity. <A 
Catholic news agency in Switzerland states that he is 
about to approach Italy. A telegram from Madrid 
reports that Prince Sixte has been there, as his envoy, 
to convey explanations, and that he has left Spain for 
the Belgian front. The “Times’’ draws the charac- 
teristic conclusion that the Emperor is trying to “ tempt ”’ 
Italy and Belgium “as he tried to tempt France ’’— 
tempt them to the deadly sin of promoting peace! The 
inference may be well-founded, for the plight of Austria 
and her dynasty grows more difficult, and can only 
become more desperate as time runs on. The Emperor 
has two courses open to him. One is to become the 
motionless vassal of Germany, and to accept German aid, 
if that should eventually be necessary, to hold his subjects 
down. His other course is to act with as little regard 
for Berlin as he dare show, end somehow or other to win 
back his independence by an early peace, relying on the 
masses or on the German and Magyar Socialists. He is 
an interesting, far from ignoble, figure, and history may 
have a very good word to say for him. 


* * *% 


THE root fact of the internal position in Austria 
is that nothing short of peace will bring the hope of 
internal consolidation. The Slavs grow more restive as 
the months go by, and their politicians, who seem to 
control their masses, want no early peace, because they 
still cling to the hope of breaking Austria up. They 
reject all compromises and offers of conciliation and 
reconstruction in a true Sinn Fein spirit, because, like 
cur own Trish extremists, they desire a settlement 
imposed by the Peace Conference. They will not com- 
promise while that hope lingers. There is frequent riot- 
ing between Slavs and Germans, especially in the Slovene 
country. Racial riots are common occurrences in 
Austria: much more symptomatic is the news that the 
chief of the South Slav Catholic Bishops is promoting 
some kind of plébiscite among all the South Slavs of the 
Morarchy in favor of union with Serbia. If a plébiscite 
can be carried out, the police is much weaker and much 
more tolerant than we had supposed. If the Catholic 
Church is promoting it, then even the Croat Clerical 
Party must have abandoned its traditional loyalty to the 
Hapsburgs. 

* * * 


Tue Austrian Germans, meanwhile, are indignant 
at the contents of the Emperor’s letter, and are 
passing resolutions regretting Count Czernin’s fall, 
and demanding that Ministerial control shall extend to 
all acts of State. The Premier, von Seidler, has had to 
face a deputation from the Upper House of the Reichs- 
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rat on this constitutional point. This is not the only 
symptom of their disaffection. The German Bohemian 
deputies have asked that their districts should he 
included in the adjoining parts of the German Empire 
for purposes of food supply. Thus, the only section of 
Austrian opinion which may desire a German peace has 
to admit that present conditions are intolerable and that 
only German efficiency can cure them. In Hungary the 
political crisis is apparently insoluble. The attempt to 
carry the Franchise Bill has already led to’three changes 


_ of Ministry, and two failures to construct a Cabinet are 


now reported. 


Toe Home Rule Bill, which was to have been 
produced “ immediately ’’ (Mr. Bonar Law), has, never- 
theless, not been produced, and has clearly not even been 
drafted. It is apparently to be “ federal ’’ in structure. 
But that involves a departure in principle, and therefore 
in detail, from all previous Home Rule Bills. A Federal 
Bill must delegate specific powers to the local Parliament, 
instead of making a general surrender of powers to it, 
and reserving particular subjects to the Imperial 
Parliament. ‘This is constitution making, an impossible 
thing in this crisis of the war. Moreover, Nationalist 
Ireland, since the ’forties, has been either indifferent to 
Federalism or hostile to it, and Ulster is as fiercely 
opposed to that kind of Home Rule as to any other. 
The Bill, therefore, has hardly any weight with 
it. Will it ever appear? It seems doubtful. Its 
disappearance would have the double usefulness of 
releasing Mr. George from his pledge to resign in the 
(now probable), event of a failure, for that pledge only 
comes into operation if the House of Lords rejects the 
Bill, and of enabling him to get rid of conscription, 
which cannot be carried out against an organized national 
resistance, and which has also been made dependent on 
the passage of Home Rule. The probability therefore 
now is that the two wings of the Irish policy of the 
Government will collapse together. 


* * * 


Tue House of Commons has debated the dismissal of 
Sir Hugh Trenchard, but has not inquired into it, and, 
having neglected its proper function in politics, has been 
fobbed off, as usual, with words. Last week nobody 
knew why Lord Rothermere had got rid of General 
Trenchard. Nobody knows now. Who is General 
Trenchard? Sir John Simon, who knows the Air Service 
from personal contact with it, said that he was its 
“idol and inspiration,’”’ that he made it, and that 
of every one of its important developments—the 
organization: of low flights, the management of the rela- 
tions between the two branches, and the co-operation of 
the Americans, no less than of its wonderful spirit of 
adventure—he was the heart and soul. 


* 


Mr. Georce went further even than Sir John Simon. 
He said that General Trenchard was a veritable Nelson, 
though somehow he was not fitted to be a Chief of the 
Staff. That, we suppose, was the reason why Mr. George 
got rid of him, Nelsons being notoriously as plentiful 
as blackberries. But the qualities which Sir John 


Simon described are those of a_ typical organiser 
no less than of a leader in the field. In any 
case if Mr. George regarded General ‘Trenchard 


as a Nelson, why did he and the War Cabinet allow him 
to depart from the Service without asking him what his 
grievance was? Yet this is admittedly what happened. 
This “ almost deadly blow ’’ at the Air Service was struck 
without any communication with its victim, though it 
occurred at the crisis of the greatest battles of the war. 
He is now, says Mr. George, to have a “ new sphere,’’ 
not in the Infantry, but in the Air Service. Precisely 
the same promise was made in the case of Lord Jellicoe. 
But Lord Jellicoe, as Sir Edward Carson said, is still 
“hanging pictures.’’ The Prime Minister’s pledge, 








therefore, has not a high exchange value ; and the House 
will be wise to look to its early redemption. 


* * % 


Tue fuller reports of the ‘“ Nationaiities” Con- 
ference in Rome, between Italians and the Austrian 
exiles, inform us that a satisfactory general formula was 
reached, but they do not suggest that any agreement was 
attained on details. The nationalities (Poles, Tchechs, 
South Slavs, Italians, and Roumanians) first agreed that 
each was entitled to form a separate State, with full 
political and economic independence. This formula 
ignores, if it does not reject, the conception of a 
“ Danubian Federation,’’ on which the Socialists of the 
verious nationalities have latterly laid stress. The Italian 
and South Slav delegates then framed a joint declara- 
tion, which says that the controversial territorial details 
are to be settled ty the principle of self-determination, 
and without injury to the vital interests of either, while 
groups of either included in the territories of the other 
are te enjoy cultural autonomy.’ That does not carry 
us very far towards a concrete agreement, but un- 
doubtedly the atmosphere has changed or is changing. 
Disappointment and the lapse of time have taught Italians 
and South Slavs that they must compromise, but to the 
cool onlooker it seems that this point has been reached 
long after the dismemberment of the Dual Monarchy has 
ceased to be practical politics. It is good news that 
Italian opinion is less disposed to insist on the anti- 
Slav articles of the Secret Treaty, but the even worse 
anti-Albanian articles subsist, and also the absurdity 
of closing the Adriatic to the peoples of Central Europe. 


* * * 


THERE is still no reliable news of the Dutch-German 
controversy. The Foreign Minister’s statement that the 
question is “ very serious ’’ is still the only official utter- 
ance, but the “ Daily News ”’ correspondent believes that 
Holland has conceded, or will concede, the chief German 
demands. These concern not merely the transit of sand 
and gravel to Belgium, but also the use of the Limburg 
railway for the transport of what is called “ non- 
military ’’ material to Antwerp. Any material which 
Germany needs in Belgium is military. The line of argu- 
ment adopted generally in the German Press is that the 
Entente, by the seizure of Dutch ships, has caused Dutch 
neutrality to incline to our side: a sharp pull from the 
German side is now wanted to bring the pendulum back 
to the perpendicular. A gloomy article in “ Germania ”’ 
predicts that this process of alternate pressure will even- 
tually force Holland, and it may be Switzerland also, 
into the war. But though the Centre’s chief newspaper 
is in a sense Count Hertling’s organ, these speculations 
are probably not official. They may none the less 
indicate the trend of events. 

* * * 


Mr. Bertranp RvussELu’s sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment has been changed, on appeal, to con- 
finement as a first-class misdemeanant. This relieves the 
country in some degree from the shame of persecuting 
and degrading one of the most gifted of its sons for a 
trivial slip in writing. We cannot imagine a much more 
incredible proposition than that which Mr. Russell 
advanced in a single sentence. American soldiers may 
have been used to put down an American strike; they 
certainly would never be so used here, so long as we and 
the United States remained the kind of nation that we 
are to-day. But this error of statement occurred in an 
obscure little broadsheet, only seen. by a few journalists 
and devotees. The action of the Government has made 
the offence, z.e., that of a barely conceivable ill-feeling 
between Allies. But that, we imagine, is much more 
likely to arise from America’s feeling that we perse- 
cuted free speech and writing because it was a little 
perverse than from any serious offence she is likeiy to take 
from a tart phrase, used by a man whom every scholar and 
thinker in both countries respects. Let us,.in passing, 
contrast the measure dealt out to Mr. Russe!l with the 
liberty accorded by the Public Prosecutor to a paper that, 
judging by a copy shown to us, reeks with obscene libels 
on public people. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HOW PEACE WAS MISSED. 


Was it the medieval Cossacks whose customs required 
that any man who dared to propose peace must speak in 
the tribal assembly with a halter round his neck? If he 
could not convert the assembly he and his halter were 
carried to the nearest apple-tree. The custom, in one 
form or another which answers to the present condition 
of European manners, is still widely prevalent. We never 
heard, however, that even Cossacks thought of providing 
a halter for an enemy statesman who sued to them for 
peace. That strange variant on an ancient practice is the 
invention of M. Clemenceau. Count Czernin seems 
to have fallen for no sounder reason than that 
he wearied his enemies with incessant proposals of 
peace. The rest of the world may have to pay rather 
heavily for M. Clemenceau’s score. It has brought 
Austrian policy, which for over a year had broken visibly 
loose from the control of Berlin, once more beneath the 
Junker yoke, and the too independent Ally, whose 
pacifism M. Clemenceau has derided and exposed, will 
now have to give solid proofs to Germany of her fidelity. 
The best to hope for is that her submission will be only 
temporary and tactical. There are signs in the Chamber 
and in the Left Wing of the French Press that this para- 
doxical achievement is not universally admired. The 
incident, moreover, has led the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber to undertake a searching inquiry 
into the conduct of Allied diplomacy in its handling of 
the Austrian and German overtures. If the text of the 
Austrian Emperor’s letter was genuine, if the letter itself 
expressed the real trend of Austrian policy, if the 
approaches which it made, not to France alone, but to 
all the Western Governments, were, as the French 
official statements declare, so continuous and frequent as 
to be positively wearisome, another question arises. Let 
it be granted that the Emperor and the Count desired 
peace, and sought it; when this damning accusation is 
accepted and the halters duly placed upon their necks, 
why was it that nothing came of their efforts? 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has succeeded, after 
a struggle, in obtaining the documents about these peace 
overtures, and some comments upon them in the French 
Press, which the ‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ reports, tells 
us a little about the transaction. The documents are 
said to show that the Emperor Karl was unquestionably 
sincere in his wish to negotiate, and, further, that he 
acted without consulting Germany. He is alleged to 
have obtained from M. Poincaré and M. Ribot a promise 
that neither his letters nor the fact of the negotiations 
should be divulged, and this promise M. Clemenceau has 
strangely chosen to ignore. The first fact of importance 
which is established is that the negotiations, which con- 
cerned the whole Alliance, were handled only by France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. These three Powers ignored 
the other Allies, and at no stage of the negotiations 
consulted America, which had just come in, or Russia, 
which had just set up her Provisional Government, or 
Belgium, whose fate was peculiarly involved, or the 
minor Eastern Allies. ‘Russia was still at this time a 
loyal and effective factor in the Alliance, and on America 
we reckoned to bear the economic burden of the future. 
The Western Powers took upon themselves the whole 
responsibility of conducting all-important 
exchanges, and the “ Powers’’ meant in this context at 
most about half-a-dozen individuals. M. Poincaré acted 
for France. He informed M. Ribot, M. Painlevé, and 
M. Albert Thomas, but it is not quite clear whether all 


these 





of them had a voice in what he did. No other members 
of the French Cabinet were even informed, and M. Ribot 
seems to have given M. Poincaré a promise that he would 
keep his colleagues in ignorance. The vital discussions 
among the Allied statesmen took place in April, 1917, 
between M. Ribot and Baron Sonnino. The negative 
decision lies on the shoulders certainly of four men—MM. 
Poincaré and Ribot, Baron Sonnino, and Mr. Lloyd 
George. We do not know how far, if at all, the British 
and Italian Cabinets as a whole were more responsible 
than the French, but the little that we know suggests 
that the entire transaction was confined to a very few 
minds. The exchange of views lasted, we are told, a 
“ considerable time,’’ and a second letter, which has not 
been published, was received from the Austrian 
Emperor. Later in the year, in August, 1917, after the 
conversations had been broken off, Austria renewed them 
through Count Revertera and Major Armand in Switzer- 
land, and once again, after M. Clemenceau had succeeded 
M. Painlevé, made a final attempt before this year’s 
offensive began to reach a basis of peace. There were 
other attempts to which the French official statements 
referred, in London and Rome, not to meution the 
meeting between General Smuts and Count Mensdorff. 
Finally, there were German proposals in August of last 
year, which M. Briand wished to carry further. Of these 
latter proposals the French Cabinet as a whole and 
President Wilson were also kept in ignorance. 

It is clear from this fragmentary narrative that 
throughout the period in which the entry of. America 
into the war and the first Russian Revolution were the 
salient facts, the outward signs of a pacific tendency in 
Germany and Austria were trustworthy indications of a 
real will to peace. The Reichstag’s July Resolution, the 
fall of the Michaelis Government and its replacement by 
a semi-Parliamentary combination which accepted the 
Reichstag’s policy, the efforts of the German Socialists 
to further the Stockholm meeting, the replies of the 
German aid Austrian Governments to the Pope’s Cir- 
cular Letter, and the conciliatory speeches of Count 
Czernin with their emphasis on disarmament, these were 
the public manifestations of a tendency which caused 
the rulers of the Central Powers to make repeated over- 
tures for peace. Austria was undoubtedly much more 
forward than Germany, and Germany may have come 
into line partly from fear of losing Austria as an ally. 
None the less, if the text of the Emperor’s letter may be 
trusted, it was at a general peace that he aimed. Of 
the later series of overtures, from Count Hertling’s invi- 
tation to “ conversations in an intimate circle ’’ down tu 
the Austrian efforts in Switzerland, we must speak lees 
positively. The mood of Germany was less accommo- 
dating after the defeat of Italy and the crushing Eastern 
peace, and it is possible that no honorable terms were 
then attainable, in spite of the evident desire of German 
public opinion to avoid the ruinous cost of the Western 
offensive which was the alternative to peace. The earlier 
series of overtures were carried out in a much more 
promising atmosphere. German civilians regretted the 
error which had made an enemy of America: the Russian 
Revolution was at first interpreted in Germany as an 
event favorable (as with sane handling it should have 
been) to the Entente, for it destroyed Germany’s hopes 
of a treacherous peace with Tsardom: Italy was making 
slow but apparently sure progress beyond the Isonzo, and 
the balance of advantage on the Western Front and in 
Turkey was evidently with the Entente. It was a time 
of sobriety and depression, and the German Moderates 
had the upper hand. We know a little of what was offered. 
Belgium was practically put out of danger, and Serbia was 
promised a safe, if not a brilliant, future. 


The Emperor 
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Karl had offered to support French claims to Alsace, 
and we see no reason to doubt that the German over- 
tures, which M. Briand considered promising, went some 
way towards meeting these claims. In some form there 
was hope, if not for “disannexation,” at least for a 
“reconsideration ’’ of the Alsatian question. Indeed the 
sequence of events suggests that the Emperor Karl, who 
in April promised to use his influence with Germany in 
the Alsatian question, had by August induced her to 
“ reconsider.” ; 

Why were these overtures rejected? The usual 
fatality of most wars was at work : the factors which made 
for moderation and sobriety in the enemy called forth 
a mood of extravagance and elation in the Entente. We 
surmise, though we do not certainly know, that Italy 
must have maintained some at least of her extremer 
claims to Austrian territory. M. Poincaré’s attitude is 
better known. He had just concluded with the Tsar the 
grotesque treaty which authorized him to convert the 
whole left bank of the Rhine into a buffer State under 
French protection, and to annex not merely the lost pro- 
vinces, but the Saar coalfields as well. <A letter from 
M. Poincaré figures in the documents laid before the 
French Chamber, which shows that though the Tsar 
meanwhile had fallen, he still adhered to the ambitions 
of his Secret Treaty He demanded not merely Alsace- 
Lorraine, but territorial extensions beyond it, and 
“ guarantees’’ in regard to the left bank of the Rhine. 
One need not inquire further why the negotiations failed, 
nor why all knowledge of them was kept from Mr. Wilson 
and M. Kereusky. It is possible that the prime cause 
of failure was that our rulers were uninterested in a 
general peace, because they were pursuing the mirage of a 
separate Austrian peace. 

History will have a terrible verdict to pronounce 
on the peace negotiations of 1917, and the world’s future 
is dark unless contemporary opinion anticipates her 
verdict. We can see these events sufficiently in per- 
spective to assess them. Had MM. Poincaré, Ribot, 
Sonnino, and George foreseen the collapse of Russia, the 
retreat to the Piave, and the perilous battle in Flanders, 
we do them the justice to suppose that they would not 
have shut the door to negotiation in 1917. We do not 
expect our statesmen to be Seers and necromancers, but 
we do expect them to have sufficient knowledge of history 
to realize that victory is precarious and that flattering 
prospects often disappoint. We expect of them sufficient 
humanity and concern for the future of civilization to 
welcome any chance of ending the war which offers the 
satisfaction of the essential purpose of the Alliance. We 
must leave foreign statesmen to settle their accounts 
with their own people. Of Mr. Lloyd George’s part in 
this affair we at present know only that he was in agree- 
ment with his French and Italian colleagues: when the 
enemy “squealed for peace’’ he was capable only of 
preaching but not of organizing the “ knock-out blow.” 
His work confronts him to-day. Russia is out of tlie 
Alliance. The German Moderates and the Austrian 
pacifists are defeated, and the Junkers and Magyars have 
been helped back into the saddle. The war has 
been doollee, while an cpening for peace, though 
not of course the certainty of it, has been rejected and 
despised. Millions of lives have been cast away, and it 
may well be the hope of a peace of reconciliation. Even 
if their choice of continued war were right, and had 
been backed by the most convincing proof of the 
bad faith of those who tendered peace, the fact 
remains that some of the leaders of the Entente 
took this historic decision without consulting—we 
do not say the nations or even the Parliaments 
concerned, but their Allies or their Ministerial 
colleagues. Without flattering the Cabinets, they repre- 
sent at least some little balance of temperament and 
opinion. Had Mr. Wilson, Prince Lvoff, M. Kerenksy, 
and the Belgian statesmen been consulted, it is incon- 
ceivable that they should have backed M. Poincaré’s 
ambitions on the Rhine, which would be insensate if they 
were not pathetic. This is not the way to make 
democracy secure, nor is it even the way to hold an 
Alliance together. The preliminary to unity, to 
democracy, to any houorable and healing peace, is a 
change of men. 





DILUTING DEMOCRACY. 


CompromMisE is a good horse, but it cannot be ridden to 
death, and there are some burdens it is not fitted to bear. 
One of them is the load that the bi-cameral system lays 
on the shoulders of democracy. Either you believe in 
the representative system or you do not. Either you 
think that it is possible in the long run for the people to 
choose their best men and women and put them in charge 
of their affairs, or you think that no such organ of the 
general will can be devised and kept going, and that 
though a measure of democratic camouflage is useful, the 
real motive-power of the State must be dissociated from 
the representative principle. In this sense we are all 
either uni-cameralists or bi-cameralists. Lord Bryce, we 
gather, is a bi-cameralist. He has always thought that 
there ought to be a Second Chamber, and that such a 
body should possess “ substantial powers and functions,”’ 
for otherwise it must fail to command respect and attract 
ability. It is clear that he has been able to commend 
this view to the mixed Conference of Lords and Com- 
moners on the Reform of the House of Lords of which 
he is the distinguished Chairman. It is equally clear that 
the solution he favors is not a democratic one, and 
that no democratic party can accept it. We cannot, 
therefore, regard that report, or rather Lord Bryce’s 
summary of the general mind of the Conference, as a 
fitting close to the struggle over the Parliament Act. 
In that encounter the Lords tried to get financial control, 
the Commons to retain it. The Commons won, and pro- 
posed that in future the Lords should not be permitted 
to hold up their financial powers or dispute their general 
control of government. The Commons were in future 
to be supreme. The non-elective and essentially privi- 
leged Chamber would retain the power of criticising and 
delaying the work of the representative House, but must 
not destroy it. That finding reaffirmed the British Con- 
stitution. Since then we have had the war and woman 
suffrage. .Whatever these events portend, they forbid a 
return to the system of joint or mixed control by Lords 
and Commons which preceded the Parliament Act. The 
world has had enough of gerontocracy. 

Nevertheless, it is this rule of the Elder Statesmen 
which the Bryce report would essentially establish as the 
normal balance of the British Constitution. Lord Bryce, 
or the majority of the ‘‘ Conference on the Reform of the 
Second Chamber,’’ does not exactly make the Second 
Chamber supreme. But he (or they) would certainly 
deprive the First Chamber of its supremacy. 
He does not even leave it in undisputed control of finance. 
He certainly takes from it the last word in legislation. 
How is this double change effected? By two methods. 
The majority of the Conference, whose conclusions he 
embodies in his luminous letter to the Prime Minister, 
first creates a large and powerful body, which at its 
maximum strength would approach 400 members (ore 
than half the size of the Commons), by a mixed process of 
derivation and co-option. As to its greater part, this 
Second Chamber will be chosen by, though not from, the 
lfouse of Commons, divided into geographical groups. 
As to its smaller part, it will be chosen by a Joint Com- 
inittee of both Houses, and will contain fixed proportions 
of the two great interests from which the House of Lords 
originally sprang, the Church and the Land. It seems 
inevitable that under the system of election by 
groups of members of the House of Commons, 
such a Chamber would be mainly inhabited 
by the aged and the middle-aged, the “safe” 
party man, the moderate, the local magnate, the 
person with an approved and prolonged career, or in the 
lesser case, the nominee of the party Whips. As to 
ordinary legislation. this body will retain full powers 
of rejection or amendment. As to finance, it can reject 
or amend (a) the non-financial parts of a financial Bill, 
and (4) a Bill whose non-financial effects are more impor- 
tant than its financial character, provided the revising 
Chamber does not place a new amng on the people. 
The actual work of classification is given over to the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses. But the powers 
thus delegated are of a substantial character. It seems 
to us that the Second Chamber will be able to 
mark for mutilation any Budget whose avowed pur- 
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pose was that of social reform. The routine Budget 
would escape ; the large constructive Budget would come 
under the harrow. How is a Second Chamber, with a 
fixed representation of property and the landed interest, 
likely to envisage the costly schemes of housing and land 
settlement which will be the first-fruits of the after-war 
Parliaments? It will possess no capacity of enlargement. 
lt cannot over-bid the Commons, but it can cut their 
proposals down, for that is the function it is invited to 
exercise. 

But the Second Chamber is not in itself to be the 
depository of a veto on the work of the representative 
Chamber. The measures on which the Second Chamber 
has exercised its surgery can be referred (a little late in 
the day) to a consulting physician. This is the Free 
Conference, or Standing Conference Committee, a 
body of sixty members chosen in equal proportions from 
the First and the Second Chambers, and sitting in secret. 
It is this body which Lord Bryce has chosen to be the 
final embodiment of legislative force. Lord Bryce’s 
Conference expressly rejects both the referendum, the 
direct appeal to democracy, and a reference to the two 
Houses, sitting in joint and open session. It is to a 
small aud secret court of revision that the Commons of 
England must surrender their absolute will, save in tlie 
single matter of pure finance. All other disputed Bills 
can be referred to it on the resolution of either House, 
and after its work of revision has been done the only 
substantial function left to the direct representatives of 
the peopie will be that of acceptance or rejection. There 
is an interval for reference. The sixty may be asked to 
take back their Bill for a deciding vote. If the mixed 
Conference then reaffirms the identical measure by a 
majority of three of those present and voting, the 
Commons must either take it or leave it. The system 
will be one of legislation by compromise. 

Now we cannot imagine the country emerging from 
the war and finding the ultimate contro! of legislation 
given over to a small body of elderly Notables, elected 
and derived, peers and commoners, clerical and lay. We 
cannot even see either House surrendering its forces into 
such hands. Whom does the Bryce scheme satisfy? Not 
the Conservatives, who prefer the independent dignity 
of the House of Lords to a Chamber owing its greater 
proportion to the House of Commons. Not, of course, the 
Single Chamber men, who reject the whole theory of the 
need of a bi-camera] ‘“‘ check ’’ to democracy. Not the 
Radicals, who would sweep away hereditary peers and 
legislative bishops, and are indisposed to give a casting 
vote in legislation to any body founded on indirect election 
and nomination. The device of the Free Confer- 
ence is not in itself an objectionable one, and Lord Bryce 
and his colleagues have come to the sound view of making 
the Second Chamber derive, in the main, from the First. 
Their mistake has been to create too large a body, and 


to endow it with undue powers, which in turn 
bring it into conflict with the representative 


principle. A Second Chamber which is the creature of 


the First cannot even indirectly aspire to become its 
master. If a Second Chamber is deemed necessary, we 
see no overwhelming objection to giving it a purely 
consulting and conciliatory function. But we _ see 
no reason for endowing it with votes, or if votes 
are conferred upon it, for creating a larger body 
than 100 or 120 members, chosen mainly from 
the House of Commons, but on a proportional system. 
Such a Second Chamber would never be able to upset, the 
choice of the people, for under the method of proportional 
representation, the majority in a Joint Session would 
almost always be of the same party as the majority in 
the House of Commons, though the strength of that 
majority might be reduced.* Therefore the element of 


* The plan outlined in THE Nation of July 18th, 1914, was as follows 
“We would, therefore, invite the Government and the Liberal Party 
to follow the general example of modern States, and to set up a small 
Second Chamber, sharply contrasted with the mere undistinguished 
volume of the House of Lords. This would conveniently consist of 
100 members, elected by, but not from, the House of Commons. The 
latter course would lower the new Chamber to the level of a Com- 
mittee of the Commons, and might therefore be treated as an evasion 
of the preamble of the Parliament Act. Such a Senate would be a 
tump Parllament rather than a fresh organ of political thought and 
action, and would therefore be almost useless for the special purposes 
of revision and reconsideration to which we would { 


’ nvite it. The 
sevond Chamber would properly inelude the Lord Chancellor. the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and the Law Lords as ca officio members, and its 








conflict is eliminated. Under the Bryce scheme the 
conflict remains, but is masked by the intervention of the 
Joint Committee. This body will move inevitably towards 
compromises, aud the House of Commons, deprived of 
the power of reasserting its full original will, is aute- 
matically reduced to the alternative of submission or a 
total shipwreck of its plans, maybe of the chief work of a 
session or the issue of a great electoral cenflict. Even 
finance, the historic right of the Commons, seems to Us 
to be held under the Bryce scheme by a single strand. 
The Conference may attack it in detail, eviscerate it, or 
truncate it. This is to ignore the effort of 1906 to 1914 
to reintegrate the democratic power and secure it against 
future encroachments by the Lords. Not to such issues 
will the after-war nation be touched, when once. it 
resumes the broken thread of its political life. 





THE TWO PATHS. 

Everybopy knows that, if German militarism is finally 
defeated, we are pledged, as the essential part of the 
peace settlement, to support Mr. Wilson’s proposal of a 
League of Nations based upon free nationality and 
equality of economic opportunity. This is the path of 
hope and safety. If, on the other hand, the Allies failed 
in their purpose, and an unsatisfactory peace was forced 
upon them, no League of Nations and no security against 
future war would be possible. Each of the combatant 
nations would nurse its wounds in preparation for a 
renewal of the strife as soon as the period of exhaustion 
had passed by aud its fighting resources seemed to present 
a fresh chance of success. This is the path of despair. 
Not merely would it mean that the thoughts and energies 
of every nation would be concentrated upon improve- 
ments in the arts and instruments of war, but that all 
industry and commerce must be directed by considera- 
tions of national defence, each country withdrawing as 
far as possible from dependence upon outside sources for 
all its economic needs. 

The path of hope is linked with growing economic 
internationalism, free markets, and abundance, the other 
path with protection, exchistveness and self-contained 
poverty. With that fatal lack of principle which has 
attended every aspect of our war policy we have insisted 
upon entering both paths regardless of their opposed 
directions. While, on the one hand, we profess to stand 
for a League of Nations, on the other, we have concerted 
territorial and economic arrangements with our Allies 
which negate the possibility of such a League. At the 
Paris Economic Conference of two years ago we virtually 
flung away the most powerful weapon we possessed for 
bringing Germany to her senses. The strength of this 
weapon was realized by our enemies as soon as we had 
swept her ships from the open seas and begun to make 
our blockade effective. Her statesmen and business men 
clearly recognized that the military strength of Germany 
was offset by the Allied power to strangle German trade 
both during the war and afterwards. As to the economic 
policy during the war it was necessary for the Allies to 
make the utmost use of this power. But to commit them- 
selves to a continuance of that policy when the war was 
over, not as a contingent threat, in case Germany refused 
to enter a League or to give sureties for peaceable 
behavior, but as a positive announcement of Allied 
intentions was a sheer blunder. For it has very 
naturally been utilized by the militarists in Germany to 
support their pretence that England entered the conflict 
in order to destroy German trade, and to stiffen their 
people to the utmost endurance by representing to them 
that victory was essential to secure a tolerable existence 
in the future. Only the other day Herr Helfferich at 





non-partisan character would free the latter class from the repressed 
and shadowed existence which they lead in the House of Lords. An 
element of variety and distinciion could also be secured by adding to 
thie 100 elected members a small quota of nominated Senators, chosen 
either by the Executive or by the Chamber itself. But the number o/ 
elected, nominated, and ew officio members should not exceed 120.” 

We may that under the system of a Joint Session 
between a Second Chamber so constituted and the House of Commons. 
the elected majority in the latter House could only have been once 
disturbed since 1837. This was in 1847, when the Liberals lad only a 
majority of one in the Commons. Under this scheme it would have 
been turned into a Conservative majority of six—an exception which 
may easily be held to prove the rule. 
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Stuttgart restated this argument in its most uncompro- 
mising terms. While the Allied threats to take Alsace- 
Lorraine or even the left bank of the Rhine held no 
terrors for Germany, the British menace of commercial 
strangulation must be fought uncompromisingly. ‘‘ She 
wants, as soon as the war is over, to destroy root and 
branch our economic relations with foreign countries, 
our foreign trade, and our foreign settlements.’’ “ Once 
and for all we shall be roped in and bottled up on the 
Continent, and so we shall in the end find our modest 
place in the system of British world domination.” 

It is at this hazardous moment that the Com- 
mittee appointed to give substance and meaning 
to the Paris Economic Resolutions produces its 
Final Report. Its recommendations do not satisfy fully 
the extreme demands for protection and a boycott of the 
Central Powers. But they go far enough to procure, if 
they were carried out, a complete reversal of our pre-war 
commercial policy and a continuance of the war spirit 
and war tactics into the period of peace. The motive 
of national defence is everywhere thrown out so as to 
cover a variety of protectionist designs. Key industries 
are thrust into the foreground, trades of a special or 
pivotal kind supporting munitions or other essential in- 
dustries that are liable to fall into foreign hands. Though 
no clear definition of a key industry is attempted, the 
impressive terms tungsten, magnetos, thorium, nitrates, 
and synthetic dyes are pressed once more into the service. 
Behind this genuinely strong formation an array of other 
proposals for State assistance by tariff, subsidy, or other 
means, is maintained. ‘“‘ Any industry of real import- 
ance to our economic strength and well-being” is to be 
accorded protection if exposed to “ undue foreign com- 
petition, inadequate supplies of raw materials, or any 
other cause.’’ Next come measures against “ dumping ” 
and “ sweated goods,” which are curiously classed together 
in the conclusiors of the Report, though all they have in 
common is the advantage to the consumer of huying 
foreign goods at a lower price than those of home produc- 
tion. The Committee prefer the United States method 
of dealing with dumping by means of a judicial inquiry 
to test whether the acts are done with “the intent of 
destroying or damaging any industry”? in the other 
country. 

Nowhere is there any intelligible common analysis 
of dumping, or any reasonable method of testing evil 
intent, or any plausible suggestion of reliable modes of 
ascertaining real wages and real costs of alleged “ sweated 
goods’’ in foreign countries. Imperial Preference is to 
be compassed chiefly by other measures than Customs 
duties, but preferential treatment is to be accorded “ in 
respect of any Customs duties now, or hereafter, to be 
imposed in the United Kingdom.” With regard to inter- 
Allied commerce, the Report is ludicrously hesitant. 
While generally adhering to the Paris proposals for 
jointly developing and securing essential supplies so as 
to be independent of “ present enemy countries,” and fer 
improving inter-Allied transport, the Committee “ doubts 
the justice or expediency ”’ of any discrimination against 
neutrals. Finally, they commit themselves to an indefi- 
nite discrimination against “ our present enemies ’’—“ by 
the simple imposition of duties upon all goods imported ” 
from them. 

When close attention is given to these various items 
of protection, subsidy, and discrimination, it will be 
recognized that the “ Morning Post’ is justified in the 
satisfaction with which it greets the document. For, 
though there is no “ general tariff,’’ there is so much 
particular tariff as to give our Militarist’ Protectionists 
all they need in order to keep the world in perpetual 
commercial strife, to feed the protectionist business 
interests, and to keep a militarist Government in power 
here after the war. The protectionist rightly deems it 
sounder tactics to penetrate at a number of separate 
vital points the Free Trade Internationalist front 
than to press a general attack all along the line. For 
the former method has the advantage that each move- 
ment can be defended by a different argument, whereas 
2 general tariff is riddled with inherent inconsistencies. 

Take the single example of the reaction of these 
proposals on our export trade. The Committee recog- 
nizes the all-importance of encouraging and enlarging 





that trade after the war, not merely on general grounds, 
but to make good the loss of interest upon reduced foreign 
investments. Yet every one of these tariff restxictions, 
eyery one of these transport or other discriminations 
must hamper the size and value of our export trade. 
The artificial stimulation of Imperial supplies of 
materials, the preference to our manufacturers in all 
public contracts, the provision that in overseas’ invest- 
ments the machinery or other supplies shall be furnished 
from this country, the protection against dumping and 
foreign sweated goods, the discriminative duties against 
machines and chemicals and other materials from enemy 
countries, and all the other interferences with free 
exchange must inevitably come home in reduced quan- 
tities, higher costs, or inferior qualities of export goods. 
Such a policy wars against the high productivity we all 
pretend to want. 

We have shown how these declarations of “ war after 
the war’ play into the hands of the German Militarists. 
This, of course, is not their real intention. <A 
mature consideration of the policy exposed in this 
Report shows that the Capitalist-Protectionist interests 
which had been fighting an almost forlorn hope before the 
war found a new atmosphere of national suspicion and 
antagonism highly favorable to their cause. This 
development of the Paris Conference is their main line of 
advance. But they have been supporting it with other 
special measures, such as the Corn Production and Non- 
Ferrous Metals Acts. The real object and the sure 
result, if this policy goes forward, is to establish 
powerful manufacturing, commercial, and _ financial 
combines in this country, fed with public subsidies, 
protected against effective outside competition, and 
endowed with indefinitely wide control over prices and 
profits. In other words, it is a new audacious advance 
on the organization of capitalism. 





THE HOUSING CRISIS, 


THE need for a new House of Commons, representing the 
millions of new voters now being added to the Register, 
is very evident from the lack of initiative or enterprise 
in Parliamentary criticism of domestic policy. Govern- 
ments tend more and more to reproduce the atmosphere 
of caution, delay, and misgiving in which all administra- 
tion is conducted. From morning to night the men who 
are engaged in the business of government are coming 
upon difficulties. One vested interest stands in the way 
here ; another there. One tradition forbids this ; another 
that. To take a bold step to-day may involve taking 
another to-morrow. The official lives in a world 
of doubt, and the Minister is subject to its influence. 
When the Parliamentary system is working at 
its best, this tendency is corrected by the constant, 
and stimulating criticism of men in touch with real 
life, with the wants and discontents of men and women, 
with the problems that seem secondary to an official, and 
all-absorbing to the people whose comfort they affect. 
Unhappily, the Parliamentary system, as it works to-day, 
provides no such correcting element. Its place has been 
taken by a dangerous and irresponsible power, exercised 
by a few men by means of their organs in the Press. 
We have yet to learn where that power ends, 
for a month ago nobody would have dreamt that a 
Government in its senses could decide to impose con- 
scription on Ireland. In the House of Commons the 
difficulty is rather to find where power begins, for as a 
means of constructive criticism it has ceased to exist. 
Take such a question as that of housing. Let any- 
body try to realize the state of things represented by the 
bare figure given by competent authorities of the shortage 
of houses with which we should be confronted if the war 
cam2 to an end to-morrow. The figure is no less than 
400,000 for England and Wales. Let him remind him- 
self aga'n that this figure is wholly misleading, for it puts 
to our credit account thousands and thousands of houses 
that are not fit for civilized cccupation. ‘Time after time 
as we read the reports of Medical Officers of Health we 
come upon the statement that there are a great many 
houses and cottages which ought to be condemned, and 
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that as there is no alternative accommodation the 
inspector has been obliged reluctantly to refrain from 
closing them. If we allow for the destruction of unfit 
houses, the deficit runs into seven figures. Thus if we 
lcok at the bare necessaries of housing, there is a gigantic 
task before us. To satisfy the mere decencies of social 
life will demand a great effort, and the House of Commons 
is responsible to the nation for insisting that that effort 
shall be thought out and prepared before the war comes 
to an end. 

But are we to be content with the bare necessaries? 
Do we picture the next generation brought up like the 
last in labyrinths of slum and alley, in dreary wastes of 
squalid street, with no gleam of the sunlight, no breath 
of wild air, no companionship with nature? Mr. Ensor 
once described an experience that brings home to us 
the wilful destruction of happiness and the wilful 
waste of our resources that we commit by burying great 
collections of men and women in our modern indus- 
trialised towns. “In June, 1902, the writer piloted four 


crippled workmen from a working-class district of* 


Manchester about some grounds on the edge of the 
suburbs and put to them a practical flower catechism. 
Three of them, be it noted, had, before the events which 
left them cripples, enjoyed high wages and relative 
prosperity. None of them knew or could name forget- 
me-nots, daisies, dandelions, clover, pansies, or lilies-of- 
the-valley. Three of them were baffled by a poppy; the 
fourth felt confident that it was ‘arose.’’’ This incident 
is significant of our urban civilization, for that civiliza- 
tion is the shadow of our industrial system, and our 
industrial system was founded by a generation which 
would have derided the notion that the workmen should 
take any interest in flowers. 

The revolt against the extreme sacrifices demanded 
by the industrial system will certainly express itself in 
this as in other departments of social life. The soldiers 
will no longer accept the view that their life is shut up 
within the factory system, and when men insist on 
leisure, they will insist on surroundings that will give 
play and scope to their interests and tastes. The town 
and the village will reflect a new spirit. Under the old 
régime the life of man was an aspect of the industrial 
system ; under the new régime the industrial system will 
be an aspect of the life of man. We can see the new spirit 
in the proposals now under consideration in the Bradford 
City Council, which aim at creating a ring of garden 
cities on the crest of hills that surround the town. The 
promoters see that a town has to satisfy the needs of the 
imagination, the needs of health, the instinct for freedom 
and happiness and self-expression ; to become the home 
of the arts and graces of civilized life instead of the 
squalid makeshifts that we have tolerated in the past. 

Now how is the Government going to prepare for 
this 1evolution? The Local Government Board have 
issued a circular to the Local Authorities of England and 
Wales urging them to raise loans, stating that the State 
will only lend money at the full market rate of interest, 
and undertaking to bear three-quarters of the loss 
on any scheme approved. Only in cases where 
the burden on the local authority is more than 
a ld. in the £ will the State give further help. This 
means that the local authorities must shoulder a great 
part of the burden of this vast policy. In other words, 
where the local authority is unenterprising and dilatory, 
an immediate discouragement is put upon it, and the 
returning soldier will find that because he has the mis- 
fortune to live in one town instead of another, he is to 
live in an overcrowded slum, while his fellow-soldier gets 
a decent house and garden. For an excellent criticism 
of the scheme we may refer to the paper read by Mr. R. L. 
Reiss to the Town Planning Institute. Mr. Reiss points 
out that the responsibility in such a crisis as this is not 
local but national, and it is essential that house-building 
and town-building should begin at once after the war. 
The State must provide the necessary capital, make itself 
responsible for the full loss, and see that the local 
authorities carry out the policy. At present the Local 
Government Board scheme which breathes the atmos- 
phere of a leisurely past, has received scarcely any 
attention in Parliament though it has caused consterna- 


tion among reformers who appreciate its significance. 





LIBERALISM AND KEIGHLEY. 


A ceRTAIN number of Liberal politicians, in view of the 
fact that the Liberal Party in the House is now in 
definite and active opposition to the Government, thought 
it only logical to put that opposition into practice by 
supporting the anti-Government candidate at the 
Keighley bye-election. Having joined in this movement 
myself, I feel that your readers may be interested in the 
situation disclosed there. 

So far from finding ourselves in the ambiguous 
position of supporting, as outsiders, a distinctly Labor 
propaganda to which we are not accustomed, we found 
ourselves working with a strong force of local Liberals, 
constituting in many parts of the Division the main 
current of Liberalism. So much was this the case that 
at one meeting where Mr. Philip Snowden himself was 
the chief speaker, the chair was taken by a well-known 
Liberal. After the meeting, leading men who had 
worked for the Liberal cause for years past, were eager 
to tell me of the prevalent feeling that Mr. Asquith’s 
abstention from attacking the Jingo Government could 
not be followed by his former supporters. Neither could 
it be understood why the Liberals in Parliament, if they 
disapproved of the Government, did nothing to express 
their disapproval. 

Another district where I spoke had been almost 
unanimous for the late Liberal Members, Lord Buck- 
master and Sir Swire Smith, and here the election in 
favor of the Labor-Lansdowne candida®e was done by 
Liberal workers from Bradford. They found the local 
Liberals practically unanimous for Mr. Bland, the Labor 
candidate. When asked whether these electors had 
joined the Labor Party, the answer was given that 
many had not done so, but the tendency was to become 
class conscious when once they worked independently 
of the Party leaders. 

There was a general complaint that no Liberal lead 
had been given on the question of the war, even when, 
as it was locally expressed, the lads are fighting for the 
secret treaties. 

A doctor, who had long worked as a Liberal, spoke 
for Mr. Bland, and described the Liberalism which he 
had pursued as a mirage. One can see how big a step 
it is for any Liberal to support a Labor man in a 
Division where he has previously worked hard for a 
Liberal against a Labor candidate, as in the Keighley 
Division the Liberals have done no less than three times, 
yet the strength of the defection is so great that a 
Liberal Town Counciller who supported Mr. Bland was 
not regarded as by any means standing alone. 

The polling shows how great a number of Liberals 
defected from the Party leadership. 

Mr. Bland was an I.L.P. candidate ; his candidature 
was not recognized by the Labor Party, which officially 
observes the Party truce. 

Mr. Bland’s. poll increased to 32.5 per cent. from 
the 29 per cent. polled by Labor in the past, yet the 
effective Labor electorate, as compared with the other 
parties, has certainly been decreased by conscription and 
by the lapse of time. Moreover, a section of Labor is 
undoubtedly in sympathy with the British Workers’ 
League and extreme war aims. Something, therefore, 
must account for the increase of the poll, and nothing 
can do so except the adhesion of the Liberal factor. 

Another who spoke for Mr. Bland had been a Liberal 
worker for thirty years. Undoubtedly the Liberals felt 
it a strain to disregard the injunction contained in Mr. 
Asquith’s message in requesting a vote for Mr. Somervell, 
and for each man who has the independence to break 
loose in this way from party ties, there must be many 
(perhaps a dozen) who would openly adhere to the same 
attitude if it were adopted by the Liberal leader. 

With regard to the significance of the Anti- 
Government vote, three things have to be remembered 
which make it exceptionally striking :— 

(1) The military situation in which the possibility 
of learning any morning that Ypres was abandoned and 
Calais about to fall, was, of course, an overwhelming 
incentive to rally to the Government—any Government, 
however bad. 


(2) Mr. Somervell went to the utmost lengths in 
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attacking the Government that were consistent with his 
promises to support it. 

(3) The election propaganda of Mr. Somervell had 
all the advantage, not only of free literature supplied 
by the War Aims Committee, but of the machinery of the 
Railway Bookstal!s, which distributed four separate 
governmental tracts gratis, and the Post Offices, which 
exhibited pictures of atrocities. This made the campaign 
quite different from a normal election, even from an 
election where one side has the monopoly of expensive 
propaganda. The latter factor was represented by the 
activities of the British Workers’ League, whose trained 
and stentorian orators had certainly the physical advan- 
tage in the roar of the cobbled streets of Keighley over 
the merely genuine enthusiasts who supported Mr. Bland. 

The German atrocities were, so far as I can judge, 
the only argument on which much reliance was placed 
by the Government Party, and with the aid of the 
Government, through its postal offices, which exhibited 
pictures of naked Canadian prisoners being driven into 
barbed wire and there shot down by the Huns, the electors 
were, in sufficient number, induced to forget to ask: What 
is the War Aims Policy most likely to keep in power the 
parties who in Germany are the special advocates of 
atrocity methods? 

N. Buxton. 


A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

TueE Pope, I observe, is constructing a new “ peace- 
trap,’’ which is to be set for Whitsuntide. Incorrigible 
meddler! Will he never leave us alone with our 
delicious war? The politicians are not weary; the 
old men do not faint; Lord Northeliffe’s hands 
are still strengthened for his great task, and if 
they failed they would be upheld by Mr. Bot- 
tomley. Why, then, should an Italian priest, 
nearing his end, bother about this death-devoted world? 
True, the swathes of young lives fall faster than ever ; 
this Christian society is obliterating itself more swiftly 
now than any of its Pagan predecessors. But there will be 
some of it left; a few women to pray in the corners of 
empty churches, and lay flowers on the graves of the 
beloved (when recognizable); and plenty of peozle 
ready to cast a stone at the only Christian leader who 
has dared to raise the forsaken standard of the Cross. 
So it goes on. We have a “new fact.” The 
revelations in the French Foreign Affairs Committee 
make it clear, not indeed that there was a cer- 
tainty of peace in 1917, but that we might well have had 
it before all these horrors broke on our heads; that there 
was a sorely tested, or a high-minded and tender-hearted, 
young monarch who had sickened of blood-shedding and 
would have stopped it. Now he is shamed, and his 
throne perhaps in danger. Are we impresesd with the 
moral of this deliberate neglect of a promising avenue to 
peace, and our statesmen’s considered refusal to explore 
it? I doubt it. The world-conscience is asleep, the 
world-intelligence drugged. 





NEVERTHELESS, clear views need not be despairing 
views. If the worst men are now in the saddle in Ger- 
many, bent on riding her and all of us to destruction, 
and if our governors in their turn helped to seat them 
there, we can still imagine a reserve force of statesman- 
ship, whose mere appearance would give hope to the 
world. Suppose the German offensive stopped, as we all 
have now good hope for thinking it will be, by the heroic 
effort of our soldiery. What is Germany’s position? Her 
Military Party have, I imagine, prepared a great summer 
offensive, with the complete mastery of France and Italy 
as its prize. This was probably the promise made to 
the leaders of the parties in the Reichstag. Sup- 
posing it were realized. The war would be no 
nearer its end. We should never give in. The 
struggle would merely be transferred to the Western 
world and the sea. There would still be England and 
America to reckon with. There would still be a wretched 
half-starved Gerinany, this time “ penned-in” for good 





and all. What, then, would be the judgment of civilian 
Germany even on this result? What could it be on the 
far more probable issue of a definitely checked offensive? 
Suppcsing, then, that this awakened element in Germany 
and Austria had to deal with the best Entente statesman- 
ship, instead of the worst? Put these two cardinal 
changes together, consider them in the light of a re-birth 
of a Christian and rational spirit in the world, and 
there is ground of hove. 





Tne danger is in the sluggishness of our 
political temper—its:really unpatriotic and non-human 
quality. We allow our mis-managers to do the most 
ridiculous things in the handling of the war. We 
protest a little when we see an ex-railway director 
dismiss our greatest seaman; an ex-attorney get rid of 
our best soldier, and an ex-manager of some trumpery 
journals send our greatest air-strategist packing—all 
without reason given or suggested. But we never call 
on the authors of these follies to do their proper 
political work, and we let them off when we 
discover that they have bungled it. We know 
that the Government is a thoroughly bad piece of 
organization. We all said so when it was formed. The 
bad tree grows bad fruit—the war grows worse, and the 
policy grows worse. Why then do we hesitate? Cut it 
down! Restore at least a statesmanship that the Army 
can trust, and to which the people can look for a good 
peace in reasonable time and an honest, open policy. 
Or take the consequences of an ever worsening, ever 
ore dangerous, ever more confused situation. 

However, there is a change. Mr. George’s Thanes 
seem to be rather rapidly preparing to become his Thugs. 
If they are not exactly flying from him, one discerns a 
preliminary packing of portmanteaus. The Liberal Press 
he has lost—for ever. The Tory Press is almost in oppo- 


sition. The Northcliffe Press is almost silent. Mr. 
Bottomley says that Mr. George must go. I see no 


rally to Irish conscription. The ‘“ Times” even grumbles 
openly at the appointments of Mr. Shortt and Lord 
Midleton. The extremists are divided between hatred of 
the Home Rule Bill and fear that, whether it goes 
through or not, conscription will be dropped. The coming 
measure is still-born. It has literally no friends, 
unless it be the academicians of Federalism and 
Mr. Garvin, with his (and Mr. George’s?) cry 
of “No Popery’’ and his weird new sect of 
the Episcopophagi. The Tories hate it because an Irish 
Parliament will obviously be used to give form and sub- 
stance to the fight against conscription. Sir Edward 
Carson hates it because he sees himself forced to ram it 
and conscription down Ulster’s throat. Ireland is utterly 
indifferent, and the Liberals shrink from seeing a great 
cause, based on liberty and the rights of nationality, 
hopelessly damaged by contact with conscription and 
sinking to a mere manceuvre. And everybody asks 
how this new diversion helps us to win the war. 


Tue Parliamentary situation is much as follows. The 
steady, fixed adherents of the Government number about 
100 Placemen, with a flying semi-detached corps of 
arrivistes. They may be relied on to keep the Govern- 
ment in power. All the rest—save the Irish, who are 
irreconcilable—are doubtful. The Liberal Front Bench 
has made up its mind as to the character and worth of 
the Government and its chief, and is hostile. So is nearly 
all that is most enlightened and conscientious in the Con- 
servative Party. The Liberal rank and file, and the best 
of the Labor men, are of the same general disposition. 
But all these bodies and tendencies are fluid. They want 
the definite word from the men of light and leading, 
the definite sign that they are prepared to come in and 
make up a Government which shall be aristocratic in the 
good Greek sense (not in our derived English one), and 
help the country (and the world) out of its muddle. At 
any moment (such as that which follows the failure of 
the Government’s Irish policy) such a combination may: 
be called for. But it is not ready. 


; ““No one,’ writes one Irishman to me, “is 
interested here in the fortunes of the Home Rule Bill. 
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Federalism leaves us stone cold.” Ireland is simply 
not thinking of these things. She is thinking of 
Mr. George’s grand denial of nationality “You 
take the bodies of our sons, a fast dwindling store; 
what kind of a ‘self-government’ does that leave 
us?” Her protest is undivided, nor has the split 
with Sinn Fein in East Cavan affected it. Most 
men, save the extremists, think that Sinn Fein has 
behaved badly. Mr. Griffith was the appointed 
candidate. But there were obvious reasons for a united 
Nationalist candidature. The Lord Mayor was a good 
and able Nationalist, belonging to neither party, and 
both could have accepted him without any surrender of 
principle. The Nationalist offered to stand aside for 
him; but Sinn Fein, resolute to dominate the country, 
and keep the pace at its hottest, was obdurate. How- 
ever, unity at the Mansion House Conference is not 
broken. The demand for a solid front is too great for 
that. 

Mr. Suortt’s appointment as Irish Secretary is the 
most surprising of all the new changes. It is said to 
have had Mr. Asquith’s blessing. There is not 
one word of truth in it. I shall be surprised 
to hear that Mr. Asquith did more than shrug his 
shoulders over a matter with which he had nothing to 
do, and could not help. But at least Liberals are entitled 
to their judgment. That for the most part is 
one of hearty disapproval. Here is an _ honest 
Unionist. statesman who leaves a high office, and 
sacrifices his political career, because he does not believe 
in the greatest act of coercion that one nation can apply 
to another—the conscription of the bodies of its youth 
against its will. Straightway a Home Ruler steps 
into his place. That looks like political black- 
legging. But Mr. Shortt has himself voted against 
conscription. Then why has he consented to become 
a chief instrument in enforcing it? For a genuine 
Home Ruler that act has only one interpretation. It 
means that Mr. Shortt will only put conscription in force 
when an Irish Parliament calls on him to do so. Is that 
then the policy of his chief? Because if Mr. Shortt’s 
dream (or that of any man out of Bedlam) is that an 
Irish Parliament, not empowered to deal with conscrip- 
tion, can co-exist with an English conscription of Ireland, 
he will have a quick and tragic awakening. Perhaps 
the Liberals and the Irish of Newcastle will help him. 

Mr. Nevinson well deserves the compliment his many 
friends paid him at the Grafton Galleries on Sunday. I 
look back on my long memory of journalism ; I recall no 
figure and no career that stands out quite so splendidly 
for all that journalism ought to be. Who writes better 
and thinks straighter? Who keeps the standard higher, 
or bestows his mind’s riches so lavishly on the day’s work? 
Mr. Nevinsor has given body-service and soul-service to 
mankind, when, alas! it is the wont of our caliing to yield 
lip service and nothing more. Mr. Nevinson said of 
himself, modestly and truly, that his service had been 
not to lost causes, but to winning ones. Yes; but how 
many journalists in these days ever live for any causes, 
good or bad? War doubtless, like the devil, is a hard 
taskmaster ; yet the chains could never have been riveted 
on Fleet Street but for its long subjection under the peace. 
Mr. Nevinson has shown us all what a glory the service of 
freedom can be, and his career will, I think, stand out 
as a landmark when the floods of the Northcliffian Age 
begin to abate. 


Tue latest Clemenceau story. “ Why does M. 
Clemenceau always tell us he is ‘delighted’ when he 
returns from his visits to the Front?’’ “Well, you 
know, he must keep up his character. He edits a paper 
called ‘ L’Homme Enchanté.’ ” 


I wAvE to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
£5 from “Work without Despair: reward will come”’ 
in reduction of the balance of indebtedness which still 
remains on the Habeas Corpus Defence Fund, and £5 
from Sir James Reckitt. 

A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Detters. 


THE GHOUL’S OPPORTUNITY. 


To those who have seen war face to face, and have felt 
in their own person its terror and its misery, there is 
no need to speak of its abomination. They have them- 
selves known the shattered cities, the memorials of 
ancient piety and imagination smashed into chaotic heaps 
of rubble and stones, the pleasant villages effaced from 
the countryside, the blackened ruins of the farms, the 
pasture lands and fertile surface of the earth stripped to 
the skeleton of barren rock or submerged in poisonous 
and stinking slime. They have seen the quiet and indus- 
trious inhabitants trailing away from vanished homes 
into unknown space, have heard the incessant rumble and 
clangor of the guns, and have watched the horizon flicker- 
ing through every second of the night with the lightning 
of their explosions. They have endured the rain and 
slush or heat, and have felt’ what it is to live each 
moment as it were their last. They know the meaning 
of blood and anguish and lingering or sudden death. Yet 
even in the very midst of destruction and slaughter the 
imagination recoils from the reality, and is stupefied by 
the mere immensity of the woe. 

Far more does this failure of the mind to realize the 

truth afflict such people as yet remain at a distance from 
the actual scene. Mercifully, no doubt, they are able to 
shut their thoughts from imagining events still far away. 
They divert their minds from them by the routine of 
daily occupation—the regularity of the office or the house- 
hold or the maintenance of health ; they seek distraction 
in the varied pleasures of music-halls, picture-shows, 
restaurants, and shops. To them “the War’’ hangs 
behind life as a cloudy background, horrible, obscure, or 
“tiresome,” as we have heard it described, but hardly 
to be contemplated, except in abstract and almost mean- 
ingless terms. It is something to be deplored, something 
which makes prices high and life uncomfortable, but 
something which must be maintained and “ got on with,”’ 
under the consoling reflection that it affords opportunity 
for the display of patriotism and national unity at home, 
or of courage, self-sacrifice, and all manner of heroic 
virtues at the front. 
_ It seems to be a mental law that the power of 
imagination, like the sense of fear, varies inversely with 
the distance. The greater the distance, the less the 
imaginative interest in an event, and the slaughter of 
half-a-million Asiatics excites less feeling than a suicide 
at the backdoor. It is natural, but to those who at pre- 
sent remain beyond the reach of war, and are able 
(perhaps mercifully, as we said) still to regard it from an 
abstract and detached point of view, laying to their 
hearts various consolations suggested by our preachers 
and other moral philosophers, we would recommend a 
reasonable but disturbing little book. It is called “The 
World in Chains ’”’ (Martin Secker), and is written bv 
John Mavrogordato, whose name appears to give him an 
ancestral right to speak of liberty. The central theme 
Is war in general—its causes, effects, and the pleas for its 
justification ; but inevitably the argument is illustrated 
by references to the course of the present war. The 
motto of the first chapter, entitled “The Massacre of 
Colleagues,” is taken from the “Troades,” that 
poignant lamentation over the stupidities of war which 
was discussed in these columns a fortnight back ; and we 
may translate it thus :— 


“What a fool is he who, after sacking cities and 
making a wilderness of churches and graves (the shrines 


of bry whose work is done), loses in the end his very 
so’ ! ” . 


And the main problem of the writer is to consider how 
it happens that :— 


“We have reached a stage of civilization which 
regards murder as the most detestable of crimes, and 
deprives the murderer of all civil rights, and often 
even of the natural right to live; while in the same 
community the organized massacre of our colleagues in 
civilization is not only tolerated, but assumed to be 
necessary by the principal expositors of law and religion, 
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is the scientific occupation of the most honored profession 
in the State, and constitutes the real sanction of all 
international intercourse.” 


The author passes rapidly through the stages of war’s 
development from the murderous rivalry of man to man 
in love or the chase up to the raids of tribes upon each 
other—“ the replacement of individual by collective pug- 
nacity,’’ as professors insist upon calling it in their 
scientific jargon—and so to the wars between cities and 
cities, nations and nations, empires and empires. In 
passing, he has a good word, now seldom spoken, in 
defence of diplomacy as being, at all events, some 
attempt to avert wars by arguments. In his epigram- 
matic manner, he observes :-— 


“Pacifists of the democratic school sometimes 
present a fallacious view of international diplomacy, 
and almost imply that the present war was made inevit- 
able by the fact that Viscount Grey was educated at 
Harrow, or that peace could have been preserved with 
Germany if only Sir Edward Goschen had begun life as 
a coalheaver, or had at least been elected by the 
National Union of Boilermakers.” 


To the sarcasm of which one can only reply that if all 
diplomatists of Europe, including the Emperors, Kings, 
and Presidents, had been pupils of elementary schools, 
coalheavers, or boilermakers, they could hardly have 
made a bloodier hash of the world than has been made. 
But, unhappily, we are obliged to agree that something 
far deeper than diplomacy has been at fault, and that 
diplomats are ultimately but the instruments of public 
malignity or public ignorance :— 


“The fact that the ‘Daily Mail’ has the largest 
circulation of any morning paper is a sufficient mark of 
the present capacity and inclination of the majority to 
control public affairs more directly than they do.” 


The conclusion of this rapid chapter upon the history 
of wars in general is that we now generally accept it as 
a commonplace of thought that every human being on the 
earth is our colleague in civilization, as being a member 
of the human race which, finding itself on this earth, 
has got somehow to make the best of it; so that most 
English people of enlightened opinions would consider 
it as great a crime to kill a Hottentot or a Jew (even, we 
suppose, if the murderer were on the staff of the “ New 
Witness’) as to kill an Englishman. Might we not, 
therefore, hope that war is “a survival from the 
penultimate stage of morality ’’? 


“War, to put it mildly, is a moral anachronism. 
War between European nations is civil war. . . . Why, 
then, do we cling to the implications of a system that 
we have grown out of? Why do we affect the limitation 
of boundaries that have been already extended? Or is 
our prison so lovely that, though the walls fall down, we 
refuse to walk out into the air?” 


There are many reasons why we do not walk out, 
and among them we should certainly give a high place 
to “the habit of inertia, sometimes called Conserv- 
atism,’’ of which Mr. Mavrogordato somewhere speaks. 
For we have all heard of prisoners who regain their 
freedom with a sigh, and so nearly omnipotent is the 
force of habit that most hospital patients rather shrink 
from the day of their discharge. So it is that human 
thought puts up with ills it has rather than launch 
out upon a new and adventurous course, and custom 
makes cowards (as well as Conservatives) of us all. That 
is one reason, and it is partly owing to the sluggish mind, 
too indolent to examine accepted platitude, that the 
consolations of a fool’s paradise survive in regard to 
war; such consolations as the belief that war secures 
the survival of the fittest, promotes patriotism, and 
serves to test or encourage individual virtue. The 
author examines these various claims, and shows the 
flimsiness of their foundation. But there is at least one 
consolation founded upon a more substantial basis, and 
the greater part of the little book is occupied in 
examining this genuine alleviation of an almost universal 
horror. 

The nature of the solid and comfortable alleviation 
is revealed in the poet. Lucan’s three words, “ multis 
utile bellum ’’—war that profits many ; or, in expanded 





form, destruction creates demand, and demand gives 
occasion for profit :— 


“This is a disquieting statement,” Mr. Mavrogordato 
truly remarks ; “ because, though one might hesitate to 
deduce from it that any particular merchant must be in 
his commercial capacity a conscious advocate of war for 
the sake of war, it certainly suggests that the body of 
trade must automatically and by a sort of instinct of 


self-preservation be an element in the nation that makes 
for war.” 


Under the absurdity of “over-production,’’ there 
comes a time when demand can only be stimulated by 
destroying the goods already supplied, and, obviously, 
there is no such force of destruction as war. Then 
arrives the “ profiteer’s’’ opportunity, leading his con- 
solation by the hand. With enviable alertness and 
industry he has taken advantage of that opportunity 
during this war, and now may enjoy to the full his 
private consolation for a country’s mourning. In an 
appendix upon ‘Some Typical War Profits,’’ the 
author gives the published details of increased profits 
in a large number of well-known firms. They reach an 
increase of hundreds and even thousands per cent. ; one 
case of 3,800 per cent. upon the year is quoted! They 
defy the profiteering tax; they surpass the dreams of 
patriotism; they are concentrating the remains of our 
national wealth into fewer hands; they are handing 
over the working people of the country into the chains 
of a new slavery, and are gorging a narrowly limited 
class upon the blood of our conscripted men. As the 
writer says :— 


“The belligerent nations are frantically engaged in 
destroying two thousand years of education and all the 
accumulated capital of humanity. Only the enemies of 
civilization, the sellers of arms and the sowers of hatred, 
are growing rich on its ruins.” 


In old Arabia the common people imagined the 
existence of sinister and mysterious spirits which they 
called “ ghouls,’’ from a word meaning to clutch or 
grab. Grey and hideous, armed with long claws and 
sucking snouts, they prowled about the world seeking 
human carrion which they might devour. Burial 
grounds they haunted, but whimpered over the starva- 
tion diet of peace. War was their consolation, and to 
the smell of battlefields they swarmed with expectant 
and rapacious appetites. War brings many evil spirits 
in its wake—spirits of violence, hatred, bloodshed, lust, 
and the destruction of human joy; but of all the evil 
spirits in that procession, none is more loathly and 
obscene than the ghoul, who profits by the slaughter of 
men, and makes man’s appalling necessity his oppor- 
tunity, as it is the devil’s. 





=a 


INTERNATIONALISM AND FINANCE. 


THE fancy of the Early Christians created the legend of 
the Anti-Christ. The needs of the human imagination 


‘seem to insist on dramatizing all struggles of principle 


in this simple and personal guise. It may have been a 
similar myth-making instinct which led the diplomatic 
representatives of the Kerensky Government to report on 
the supposed conference of financiers in Switzerland. 
Stockholm was then in all our minds, and the idea of the 
Socialist International gave birth to its opposite—the 
Capitalist International. The story that British; 
French, and German bankers met last summer to promote 
an early peace (preferably at Russia’s expense) has been 
denied both by the British and German Governments, 
and some of the financiers who were named set up a 
plausible alibi. None the less there is nothing fantastic 
in the tale. A moment may come (if it did not come 
last year) when the directors of great accumulations of 
capital might well feel that the continuance of the war 
threatened the stability of the social order, and lamed 
the productive forces of all the nations beyond the 
possibility of an early recovery. Finance makes its 
inordinate profit out of war, and everywhere, as Thomas 
Paine put it, understands “the art of conquering at 
home,’’ but we question whether there are many finan- 
ciers who would prefer these years of inflated profiteering 
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with the risk of collapse and disorder to follow them, to 
the safer and slower operations of peace. It is on record 
that German bankers intervened to urge peace during 
the Agadir affair of 1911, and that British bankers took 
the same course in 1914. Both of them were wrong, as it 
turned out, in their fear of an early financial crisis, but 
both may have been right in their instinctive estimate of 
the ultimate economic effect of a European War. The 
idea that the interpenetration of finance in Europe made 
for peace was widely spread before the war. Prince 
Lichnowsky, if we remember rightly, made an optimistic 
speech about it at one of the public dinners in England 
which the Junkers criticised him for attending. It was, 
we believe, a much exaggerated idea. German finance 
had concentrated before the war on the “ penetration ”’ 
chiefly of Russia, Italy, Roumania, and Turkey. The 
political result in three of these four cases was that it 
created a nationalist reaction against itself. Powerful 
elements of the Russian, Italian, and Roumanian com- 
mercial worlds rose in revolt against foreign exploitation, 
and welcomed the war as a means of “ liberation.’’ The 
economics of these Nationalists may have been confused, 
and the Russian Industrialists who wanted to be rid of 
German competition had an exaggerated idea of their 
own ability to stand alone without foreign support. 
These instances, however, are a warning that penetration 
does not necessarily avail to ensure peace, and may even 
lead the penetrated nation, or certain classes in it, to 
favor war. 

Those who maintain the thesis that finance is a peace- 
maker might answer to these contrary instances that the 
penetration was one-sided. It is mutual aid, they might 
say, not exploitation, which promotes peace; inter- 
penetration, and not simple penetration. Something of 
the kind was evidently in the mind of Herr Erzberger 
when he gave an interview to a Dutch journalist at the 
height of the Reichstag peace-movement. We take Herr 
Erzberger to be one of the shrewdest brains in Germany, 
and it is to be noted that he is a big captain of the 
“ heavy industries,’’ as well as a.clever leader of public 
opinion. He was a director of the Thyssen iron com- 
panies, until, to his credit, he resigned the post as a pro- 
test against the annexationist demands of this Syndicate. 
He has a panacea for ensuring permanent peace in the 
future between Germany and Britain. It is that we 
should go shares in each other’s shipping. His plan is 
that British capital should take over a third, more or 
less, of all the share-capital of German shipping com- 
panies, while German capital should acquire an equiva- 
lent holding in ours. It is an ingenious and simple 
idea, and though it would encounter at the start an 
almost insuperable opposition from sentiment, it pro- 
bably would work out, if that obstacle could be over- 
come, as Herr Erzberger foresees. There would be a 
stout opposition from the German shareholders to any 
direction of foreign policy which would lead to war, since 
war might mean the sinking of these jointly-owned ships. 
The shippers of each nation would view with satisfaction 
the growth of trade of both countries, since they would 
profit by carrying the other’s wares no less than their 
own. There would be little talk, if once this arrange- 
ment were concluded, of boycotts and economic wars 
after war. With this mutual pledge, it is even probable 
that we might manage to conclude a satisfactory arrange- 
ment over naval armaments. If world-peace were the 
aim, the mutual arrangement would become more com- 
plicated, and it would end by making over all ocean-going 
shipping to a world-wide trust. 

There was nothing necessary or inevitable in the 
national grouping of finance which, on the whole, pre- 
vailed in the pre-war epoch. The arrangement by which 
certain national financial and industrial combinations, 
especially those engaged in foreign mining, railway- 
building and banking, competed against each other, with 
the whole power of the National State behind them, 
undoubtedly made for war. In Turkey, China, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and Persia these rivalries for concessions and 
spheres of influence aggravated the struggle for a balance 
of power, and indirectly promoted the growth of arma- 
ments. The competing national financial groups involved 
their States in their rivalries, and regarded the flag, in 





Cecil Rhodes’s phrase, as their chief ‘‘ asset’? There 
were, however, amid these sharp national rivalries, 
several instances of the ability of finance to transcend 
them. The purely nationalistic phase of capital was 
passing, and the international combination, in loose and 
transitional forms, had made its appearance. The queer 
case of the armaments firms is sufficiently notorious. One 
recalls with an effort in these days the strange tale of the 
Ouenza concession. The right to work this rich iron-ore 
field in Algeria was actually conceded by the Colonial 
Governor, M. Jonnart, to a Franco-German syndicate in 
which Krupp of Essen and Schneider of Creusot were 
the chief holders, and it was only Socialist intervention 
in the French Chamber which caused the concession to 
be cancelled. There was on the eve of the war an inter- 
national arrangement by which the world’s steel industry 
had amicably delineated the market for rails of each pro- 
ducing nation. Some attempts at internationalism in 
finance had broken down. The effort to distribute 
holdings in Moroccan mines by percentages to various 


- national groups worked ill, and the syndication of the 


foreign banks in China was a short-lived experiment. 
In spite of failures, however, these experiments pointed 
the way. to the next inevitable phase in the evolution of 
capital. If the war ends in the creation of anything 
resembling a League of Nations, what was the curious 
pioneer essay is likely to become the normal type. The 
control and rationing of raw materials would alone be 
sufficient to hasten this development. If any world- 
council is going to deal out cotton, iron, oil, copper, and 
similar indispensable things, industry will probably 
combine in order to strengthen itself against governments 
and consumers. One foresees the allocation of these 
things to a syndicated industry. their transport by an 
international shipping ring, and the amicable parcelling- 
out of the export market for the finished product. That 
will certainly happen in the transition period within each 
group of allies, and the only doubtful point is whether 
the two groups will come to terms without a preliminary 
period of economic war. In either event, the purely 
nationalistic phase of capitalism is over. 

We are disposed to agree, though without 
enthusiasm, that this evolution, so soon as it embraces 
in one economic system the capitalistic groups of the chief 
belligerents, will make for peace. That is a clear gain 
for the world. The problem for democracy will then be 
to study how far it can be made consistent with freedom. 
These vast amalgamations of capital will think of their 
chief sources of supply in abstract economic terms. Russia 
will be for them a wheat-field and a mine, Mesopotamia 
an oil-weil and a cotton-field, China a rice-field, and 
Africa a plantation. They will be intolerant of political 
experiments and revolutions which interrupt the 
mechanical business of getting ore and grain. Their 
power will be a menace alike to the liberty of the worker 
and to the interest of the consumer. They will act more 
promptly, more unitedly, and more secretly than the 
opposing democratic forces. They may contrive to control 
the telegraphic news agencies and the Press. The German 
Armaments Industry, not content with the possession of 
organs at home, has lately bought up several newspapers 
in Austria. Steel, cotton, and oil are capable of acting 
on the same model if their interests bring them into 
world-politics. In the schemes generally accepted for the 
working of a League of Nations we see nowhere a 
guarantee of any power popular enough and responsible 
enough to hold these forces in check. If the League 
works only through bureaucratic or diplomatic commis- 
sions and conferences its dealings with syndicated capital 
will be secret. What is still worse, they can never be 
brought under the control of the national representative 
Parliaments. The arrangements made by the Raw 
Materials Commission, or the decisions taken as to mining 
concessions in Russia or China, might be hotly criticized 
in succession by the Commons, the French Chamber, and 
the Reichstag. But the British, French, and German 
Foreign Offices would all disclaim responsibility, and 
shroud themselves in the excuse of loyalty to colleagues 
and obedience to the supernational authority. That 
authority would live in the clouds, and no nation or its 
representatives could ever bring it to book. We know 
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from experience that hard as it is to control our own 
diplomacy when it acts alone, it is very much harder to 
control it when it acts with Allies. Mr. Balfour fending 
off curiosity as to the doings of a supernational authority 
would achieve a dignity that would touch the sublime. 

For our part we would have democracy take this 
risk, provided that it takes it with its eyes open. It is 
probably inevitable that in the early stages of an inter- 
national era, capital with its single motive and its greater 
facility for cosmopolitan organization, -will adapt itself 
to the new conditions much more promptly than the 
workers or the consumers. Their interests are more 
diffused, and for long years after peace the angers and 
suspicions of this struggle may divide them. By the 
single service of ensuring peace, the League, however, 
will make the first condition of a true international 
democracy. The Socialist International, sooner or 
later, is certain to be restored, and if it is restored 
within the framework of a League of Nations, its task is 
set for it. It must work to give the League a democratic 
structure. We miss any hint of this need in the other- 
wise admirable sketch of the Labor War-Aims 
Memorandum. In the long run the impossibility of 
the two scor. of Parliaments of civilization controlling 
a supernational authority will force itself upon the 
world’s perception. One might as well expect City 
Councils to control a Cabinet. The first step is that each 
Parliament should set up its own Committee for Foreign 
Affairs. The next step is that these Committees, each as 
a delegation from its own Parliament, should come 
together to form the Parliament of the League. 
Democracy can solve this problem, but let it beware of 
giving world-finance too long a start. 





Slusic. 





ON MUSICAL DON QUIXOTES. 


PERIODICALLY, some gentleman with sufficient money, 
enthusiasm, and public spirit to realize the value of 
doing something clearly unprofitable gives us a few 
concerts devoted to modern orchestral music. Sir 
Thomas Beecham made his début in such a réle about 
ten years ago. Mr. Balfour Gardiner and the late 
Mr. F. B. Ellis continued the tradition at successive 
intervals. The most recent Don Quixote is Mr. Adrian 
Bcult, who has been giving some most interesting 
programmes at the Queen’s Hall to a great many red 
plush stalls and a strictly limited number of people. 
Precisely how much money these various gentlemen have 
squandered between them it would be profitless and 
perhaps impertinent to inquire. Probably some 
thousands of pounds! How much gratitude the 
intelligent and progressive lover of music owes them 
cannot be measured at all. But if the magnitude of the 
debt corresponds to the number of empty seats, we 
ought, all of us, to be in the bankruptcy court. 
Necessity does not compel nor space permit a 
detailed criticism of Mr. Boult’s concerts; but, generally 
speaking, it is fair to say that if he gave us few perfect 
performances he gave us none that was bad. He 
himself is an intelligent without being an inspired 
conductor; his orchestra was small; his programme on 
every occasion but one (when we had to endure a concerto 
by that well-meaning dullard, Lalo) came as near per- 
fection as can well be imagined, even down to the detail of 
“‘ analytical notes,’’ which were happily replaced by an 
extremely discerning and original essay from the pen of 
one whose anonymity we will respect, even though his 
identity be an open secret. Had Mr. Boult, greatly 
daring, done nothing more than give us two performances 
of Vaughan-Williams’s very beautiful ‘‘ London’”’ 
symphony, we should have protested our gratitude. But 
when, in addition to this, he lets us hear Variations by 
Parry, Ballet-Music by Bax, a Symphonic poem by 
Ireland, and even some Elgar, we begin to wonder at 
his broad-mindedness more than at his generosity. 
“‘ Surely,’’ we say to ourselves, ‘“‘ the day of English 





music has dawned at last! What could be more repre- 
sentative? What more hopeful?’’ And then we look 
round the empty seats and recognize with a sigh that 
if this be truly the day of English music, it sadly needs 
a little sun. At present its light and heat seem to 
proceed from nothing more cheerful than the aurora 
borealis—and very borealis at that! 

The fact of the matter is that these several isolated 
experiments, wholly admirable and stimulating as they 
individually are, scarcely count from the public point 
of view. The most they can hope to do is to introduce 
some new music which may afterwards be taken up by 
the regular musical organizations. Beecham, for 
instance, accomplished this with moderate success in 
the case of Delius, and the Balfour Gardiner concerts, 
if my memory is not at fault, served first to put Grainger 
on the road to popular appreciation. ‘The sporadic 
nature of such concerts—their very merits indeed as the 
expression of independent, uncommercial opinion—pre- 
clude the possibility of anything more permanent. This 
permanency we shall never attain unless all progressive 
lovers of music agree to act together, not as individuals 
or cliques, but as units in one solid phalanx. 

Let us consider the matter for a moment in a more 
practical way. Suppose that all the resources of Messrs. 
Balfour Gardiner, Ellis, and Boult had been pooled ; 
suppose that all their friends and their friends’ friends 
had been cajoled or bullied into disgorging guinea 
subscriptions, we should have had the nucleus of some- 
thing that might very well have grown into a regular 
musical organization, able to give a regular series of 
concerts once or twice a year. This regularity is the 
whole point. You cannot ‘‘ make’’ an audience by one 
or two concerts. You must accustom people to your 
name and your policy. You must give them something 
to look forward to. The present plan of a few isolated 
concerts only gives them something to look back on. 
They have hardly begun to hear of the concerts before 
the concerts themselves have ceased to exist—probably 
for ever. Combination, of course, means compromise, 
and the trouble is that of all fanatics the musician is the 
most uncompromising. Each of us has his particular 
favorite, and, what makes matters still more difficult, his 
particular aversion. Et ego in Arcadia. But if music 
is to have a chance in London, we must restrain our 
aversions and moderate our enthusiasms. I do not 
suppose, for instance, that Sir Thomas Beecham—who, 
by the way, owing to his fortune, his enthusiasm, and, 
last but not least, the indefatigable energy of his 
friends, has been able to turn himself from a happy 
accident into a permanent institution—dislikes Puccini 
any less than I do. And he probably loves Delius 
even more. Nevertheless, in excluding ‘‘ The Village 
Romeo and Juliet’’ from his repertory, and including 
‘La Bohéme,”’ he is only acting as any wise man should 
act. And it is precisely wisdom that English music and 
musicians need—wisdom and organization. 


Francis Toye. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE CARNAGE. 


S1r,—I thank you for the splendid article this week entitled : 
‘“Mr. Asquith’s Responsibility.”’ 

It is quite time Mr. Asquith, aided by Lord Lansdowne, 
Viscount Grey, and Mr. Henderson, came back to office. 

Peace will never come so long as we are controlled by men 
like Lloyd George, Lord Milner, and Lord Northcliffe. The 
slaughter will go on and the nations will be still further 
crippled if these -nilitary mandarins are allowed to have full 
sway. Peace can be made only by leaders willing to make it. 

Four years of carnage is surely enough to prove that neither 
side can win outright and that it is surely time to let the peace 
table have a say in the matter. The point of view of the public 
was well put by the letter published over the signature “‘ W. 
Jupp.” The greatest chance to make peace will occur in two 
months or less when the German offensive will not have 
gained its full objective, and I implore you, Sir, to use your 
utmost endeavor to see that peace is given a chance then. If 
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it is not taken then this wretched business may drag on with 
no other result than an increased death roll and still further 
ruin of nations. : 

Millions will bless your efforts, be assured, whose voices 
cannot be heard now because they of themselves can do 
ncthing.—Yours, &c., 


A HATER oF WAR AND MILITARY MANDARINS. 
Harrogate, Yorks. April 27th, 1918. 





S1r,—I am sure many of your readers would join in the 
plea of Mr. Jupp that England should think seriously before 
she allows further death and destruction of her splendid 
manhood. Here is a case in point: A young lieutenant—only 
29—standing 6 ft. 1 in., fine in manners and physique, was 
wounded in France last year. Part of his internal organs 
was shot away. After months of illness he was sent home 
as unfit for military duty. Then he contracted pulmonary 
tuberculosis of both lungs, and gradually his throat became 
affected so that he could hardly speak or take his meals without 
pain, and in spite of all the care bestowed on him he got 
worse and had to be discharged as incurable. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of such hopeless cases in the hospitals, 
camps, convalescent homes, and private houses, who are physical 
and mental wrecks. If people in this country could only be 
brought face to face to see such cases for five minutes, their 
very horror would make them resolve to put an end to the 
present wholesale carnage and wreckage of precious lives. 
The real enemies of England are not those who plead for 
a reasonable peace but those who would let the slaughter 
of her best sons continue indefinitely.—Yours, &c., 


C. MuTHU. 


Str,—Many of your readers must be grateful to the 
correspondent whose letter under the above title was published 
in your issue of last Saturday. Some, perhaps—like myself— 
have been calling to mind the old ‘‘ Meriah Sacrifice”’ of the 
Hindus; and they have been feeling that for long now 
men and women have displayed a recklessness and callousness 
of spirit and heart only to be explained by the strange fact 
that the march of progress has always had periodical lapses 
into retrogression. Is it not time, indeed, that some such 
council as is suggested by your correspondent should be sum- 
moned? Is there no one in the ranks of the higher Clergy— 
an esteemed Priest or Minister of Christ—who, in the name 
of Christianity, will stand up, and call to his co-religionists to 
abandon their present attitude and join in a great appeal for 
counsel? Is there no statesman, who, in the name of enlighten- 


ment, true progress, and real patriotism, will rally us together 
in the sacred cause?—Yours, &c., 


ELEANOR TEE. 
April 29th, 1918. 


CAPITAL AND INCOME-TAX. 


Sir,—As a simple Man-in-the-street I should be grateful 
if some one would explait: to me the essential difference 
between a tax on capital and a tax on income. The Govern- 
ment, I presume, dislikes being in debt because, and only 
because, it has to pay interest on the debt. If the Government 
takes from a wealthy man £100 of his surplus capital and uses 
it for repayment of debt, it is thereby saved £4} a year. If, 
instead, it leaves the £100 in the possession of the individual 
and appropriates the income he derives from it, the Govern- 
yery receives £44 a year for repayment of interest on its 

ebt. 

In the second case (taxation of income) the National Debt 
remains larger, but the means of paying interest on it remains 
correspondingly larger. 

(If it be objected that the income-tax would not amount 
to 20s. in the £ we would point out that (1) we are only 
considering the surplus capital of the wealthy; (2) the more 
capital we leave with the individual the higher the rate at 
which his whole income can be taxed.) 

Moreover, if the private owner of capital follows the 
example of the “just steward,” the £100, left in his hands, 
may produce more than £44 yearly. 

Let me illustrate by a parable :— 

“A certain husbandman owned a hen, and behold it lay 
four eggs each week. But his lord, coveting the eggs, saith 
to the husbandman, ‘I have need of eggs. 


ta Give me thy hen.’ 
Then the husbandman besought his lord instantly, saying, 


‘Suffer me, I pray thee, to keep my hen, and I will surely 
give thee the eggs.’ The lord, therefore, being a man of 
wise understanding, left the hen to the husbandman and 
received the eggs. Now it came to pass that the husbandman 
tended his hen so diligently that it laid five eggs each week. 
Then said the lord, ‘Did I not deal with thee with kindness, 
suffering thee to keep thy hen? Give me, therefore, the fifth 





egg, and strive the more diligently if perchance thy hen lay 
yet more eggs.’ ’’—Yours, &c., 


C. A. PEASE. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE. 


S1r,—It is with considerable interest that I read in your 
publication “‘ A Plea for the Little Theatre,” by Miles Malleson. 
I have the honor to be connected with just such a concern 
as Mr. Malleson describes and although ii has not developed so 
rapidly or on such a scale, perhaps, as some of the American 
litile theatres, still, I venture to think, it has at least proved 
the value of its existence in the limited sphere wherein its 
work has been carried on. 

The Paisley Player’s Club was instituted so long ago as 
1905 by a omni band of locul players who still meet regularly 
once a month during six months of the year and, until the 
war broke out, produced one-act plays to a small audience 
in a hall in Paisley — of accommodating about eighty 
people. Since the war, hov.ever, while these semi-private per- 
formances have been somewhat irregular in appearance, the 
members have been entertaining the wounded soldiers in the 
surrounding hospitals. The Club a ‘‘fit-up’’? such 
as mentioned by Mr. Malleson in connection with the ‘‘ Port- 
manieau Theatre.’ This can be put up and taken to pieces 
in afew hours. There are electric fittings, which are considered 
extremely effective and elaborate in detail. Indeed, with the 
special switchboard and the hundreds of feet of “flex”? at 
he electrician’s control, there are few effects which cannot 
be obtained on this quite remarkable stage. The “ fit-up ” has 
been erected in halls without number within the local district, 
on platforms of the most varied size and shape, and even the 
system of gas lighting, used where there is no electricity, is 
quite successful in its results im many respects. 

Of scenery proper ‘‘ The Players’’ possess very little, only 
sufficient to give perspective through a door here or a window 
there, but what there is has been painted by an artist member 
of the Club. Drapery is the medium by which the settings 
are porirayed, with the addition of practical windows, doors, 
and fireplaces. Draperies of different colors and designs 
which are so hung as to be quickly interchangeable end to 
cause the smallest loss of time between items. 

At a recent public show—for the ‘‘ Players’’ occasionally 
appear before the public as a means of obtaining funds to 
carry on their work—Shaw’s ‘‘ How He Lied io Her Husband ”’ 
and Beresford’s ‘‘ Howard and Son’”’ were among the items 
produced, while the range of authors ‘‘ tackled”’ in the past 
has been worthy of the best traditions of the Little Theatres 
of America. An outstanding example might be quoted in 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Interior,’’ which, considering the size of the 
stage at the time upon which it was produced—some thirteen 
feet square—was quite remarkably well done. 

It has always been the aspiration of “The Players’ to 
possess a permanent Little Theatre of their own, and until the 
war broke out they were gradually accumulating a fund which 
might ultimately have been utilized for this purpose. The 
Club, however, patriotically disbursed the whole fund to War 
Charities, so they will perforce have to begin again in happier 
times. Paisley’s benefactors are, however, famous, and one 
never knows when one of her prominent men interested in 
the art may come forward with what is necessary to endow 
Scotland’s first Little Theatre.—Yours, 


> 
JAS. CONNIE SPEIRS. 





Srr,—One of the best examples of a Little Theatre already 
established in England is the Stockport Garrick Society. It 
began its career more than ten years ago, and still plays in an 
upper room which might seat some 200 people. 

It is a society of amateurs and has produced plays by 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, Shaw, Maeterlinck, ecm Hauptmann, 
Galsworthy, Schnitzler, Ibsen, Tagore, Tourgeneff, &c., as 
well as original work by members. Its only policy is to 
produce the finest and most distinguished plays, and 
if they have never been previously produced in Lancashire 
so much the better. Its guiding principle is that the play is the 
chief thing that matters. No “starring’’ is allowed. No 
favored actors or actresses are concen 


ed. Every member is 
supposed to be ready to take any part for which he or she is 
cast. 


At present the scenery, dresses, lighting, &c., are, let us 
say, conventional. But there are ambitious and go-ahead 
members who would like to produce the plays with that simpli- 
fied harmony and artistic unification which theatrical pioneers 
are now seeking. 

It is to modest little societies such as this that we must 
look if we hope for the growth of a serious school of English 
drama in the immediate future.—Yours, &c., 


S. M. Fox. 
20, Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


Sir,—A personal experience may perhaps be of interest 
as a pendant to Mr. Miles Malleson’s valuable communication 
in regard to Little Theatres. 

Only last night I had the pleasure of lecturing to an 
audience of Munition Workers on the subject of ‘‘ The Theatre 


The lecture was delivered in 
ut, which possessed a raised stage and — 


in the Time of Shakespeare.” 
a Y.M.C.A. Recreation 
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an adequate electric light installation. In the course of dis- 
cussion I suggested that the production of one play of Shake- 
speare’s in such surroundings, and in a simple Elizabethan 
style, would be worth a dozen lectures. The idea obviously 
‘caught on,’ and I am convinced that it only needs the 
practical example of such a touring company as that adum- 
brated by Mr. Malleson to bring tle idea to practical fruition 
in a hundred such recreation huts throughout the land. 

A small body of ‘“ Intellectuals’? is always to be found 
among the habitués of these huis, affiliated often to such 
organizations as the Workers’ Educational Association. Such 
persons would form the nucleus of keen spirits necessary for 
the initiation of any novel scheme. That done, a more general 
interest and support would follow, and developments would 
succeed one another ‘‘ according to plan.”’ 

Whether the present is a fitting moment to open the 
campaign may well be a matter for argument. But the point 
I would wish to press home is that never again shall we have 
such an opportunity for popularizing the Little Theatre idea 
as is now offered, both socially and materially, by these 
recreation centres of the Y.M.C.A.—Yours, &c., 


GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 
8, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Srr,—In his letter published in your issue of the 18th inst., 
**Lieut., R.N.V.R.,” undoubtedly drives his point home. 
Organized religion of to-day has lost the sympathy 
and support of unnumbered thousands because it has failed 
to reconcile practice with profession. A writer im your 
estimable paper some weeks ago well summed-up the case by 
stating: ‘‘ Christianity is dying of the Churches, but it survives 
because the soul of man needs it.”’ 

We who are feeling to-day the force of circumstances 
see civilization naked and the sight is not fair or pleasing. 
We have been rudely awakened to the reality and 
intensity of life and if we return from this adventure we shall 
demand a Church that is equally awakened and quickened; a 
Chureh that has seen a vision and throbs with the spirit; a 
Church that by its unswerving loyalty to the fundamental 
teaching of its Master can shine with a certain light over 
a darkened world, revealing the Way of Love, along which 


alone the Promised Land may be reached and the ugly become 
beautiful.—Yours, &c., 


ANOTHER R.N.V.R. 
At Sea. 


April 18th, 1918. 


“LEGITIMATE” WARFARE, 


Srr,—‘‘ Wayfarer”? may have many reasons for “never 
speaking civilly to a German again,’’ but it is difficult to see 
why the ‘‘ destruction of Amiens and Reims’”’ should be speci- 
fied as an act of enemy atrocity. Along all the European fronts, 
‘ on both sides, towns behind the lines have been used as shelters 

for troops, H.Q. staffs, military stores, artillery, etc., and for 
this reason the bombardment of these towns by ourselves or the 
enemy is, however horrible, a perfectly legitimate act of war- 
fare.—Yours, &c., 


E. M. BENNETT (Captain). 
April 30th, 1918. 


[We cannot regard the bombardment of historic monuments 
of civilization and shrines of religion like Amiens and Reims 
Cathedrals as legitimate acts of war, even if some military use 
had been made of the adjacent streets. We observe that the 
Germans defend the latter action on the ground of retaliation 
for a French bombardment of the dug-outs at Laon. Modern 
war is a horribly barbarous thing, but such deeds as the whole- 
sale deportation of civilians, especially of the unoffending 
Belgians, the bombardment by invading armies of two of the 
most beautiful and famous cathedrals in the world, the intro- 
duction of poison gas, and the sinking of merchant vessels at 


sight, seem to us to exceed even its sphere of legitimacy.—ED., 
THE NaTION.] 


“MR. MONKHOUSE’S TRAGI-COMEDY.” 


S1rr,—The reviewer of Mr. Monkhouse’s ‘‘ Men and Ghosts ”’ 
recommends to those of your readers who have not yet ‘‘ read 
Mr. Monkhouse at his best’’ the second (I believe) of his 
comedies: ‘“‘The Education of Mr. Surrage.’’ May I suggest 
that this is Mr. Monkhouse at his most delightful, perhaps—but 
at his second best; his genius finding most perfect expression 
in that marvellous tragedy, published in his ‘‘ Four Tragedies,”’ 
“The Hayling Family,’’ which—so far as I am aware—has not 
yet been reviewed in a single British periodical, and which I 
would venture to describe as the greatest modern European 
tragedy (‘‘ Ghosts”’ possibly excepted)—greater, certainly, than 
anything in Hauptmann or edekind, or Galsworthy or 
Tchekov, or Strindberg. I defy a sentient person to follow this 
searching study of a family’s downfall without experiencing the 
deepest, most poignant emotion. Jt must be some five or six 
years since I read it (on the day of its publication—for Mr. 
Monkhouse’s earlier comedies had moved me to an excessive 
impatience for more of his work), yet the story stands out in 
my memory more clearly and vividly than almost anything I 








have read before or since. It somehow ‘“‘ goes home’’ with 
unique directness. The most grudging will admit Mr. Monk- 
house to be a master of subjective art. His ‘‘ heroes ’’—indeed, 
most of his characters—are modern Hamlets (not that Hamlet 
himself was not, in a sense, a modern of moderus)—uncannily 
real—human-weak, introspective, sensitive, idealistic, noble. 
His dialogue is pointed, rhythmic, Barkeresque; but, unlike 
the latest Barker, always vital. His technique, in its sim- 
plicity, is also Barker at his best. These qualites unite and 
harmonize to perfection in ‘‘The Hayling Family.” ‘‘ Roll 
on’’—as they say in the army, the production of this master- 
piece at one of Mr. Malleson’s “‘ Little Theatres.”-—Yours, &c., 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
Pte. Ward B2. Fulham Military Hospital, Hammersmith. 


STRUGGLE OR SERVICE? 


Sir,—Mr. O. F. Olden arrives at the conclusion that the 
salvation of the world lies in individuals ceasing to struggle 
against, and commencing to serve, each other. 

This theory is admirably worked out in Professor Benjamin 
Kidd’s book, ‘‘ The Science of Power.’’ He shows the fallacy 
of Darwinism, viz., of taking Individual Integration as the basis 
and aim of our existence ; and proves that Nature demands, and 
progress lies in, Social Integration. The change can be brought 
about by stimulating in present and future generations the 
Emotion of the Ideal, a task which will fall to woman, as the 
sex best fitted for and capable of highest emotion.—Yours, &c., 


ROBERT MAYER. 
May Ist, 1918. 


AN APPEAL FOR BOYS’ CLUBS. 


S1tr,—Everyone knows how important, how urgent, in this 
time is the subject-of the leisure evening hours of elementary 
school-boys and working-boys. Everyone would agree that a 
most excellent means of occupying those leisure hours is with 
the educational and ‘‘delighted’’ industry of arts and crafts. 
Many would gladly assist in promoting such work. I earnestly 
venture to appeal in your columns for some things which are 
needed in such work in boys’ clubs of the centres of the 
Bedford Institute Association at Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, 
Clerkenwell, Forest Gate, &c. Will anyone who possesses and 
could spare for such work a fretsaw outfit, a duplicator, or a 
hand printing press, communicate with me, or with the Secre- 
tary of the Association at Quaker Street, Spitalfields, E.C. 1? 

Also, gifts of boys’ fiction—-especially books by Jules 
Verne — and bound volumes of the ‘Boys’ Own Paper,’ 
““Chums,”” and the ‘Captain’? would be most welcome.— 
Yours, &c., 


E. H. Vistak. 
30, Cavendish Road, N.W. 6. 





Poetrp. 


NEARING THAT HIS FRIEND WAS COMING 
BACK FROM THE WAR. 
In old days those who went to fight 
In three years had one year’s leave. 
But in this war the soldiers are never changed ; 
They must go on fighting till they die on the battlefield. 
I thought of you, so weak and indolent, 
Hopelessly trying to learn to march and drill. 
That a young man should ever come home again 
Seemed about as likely as that the sky should fall. 
Since I got the news that you were coming back 
Twice I have mounted to the high hall of your home. 
I found your brother mending your horse’s stall ; 
I found your mother sewing your new clothes. 
I am half afraid: perhaps it is not true; 
Yet I never weary of watching for you on the road. 
Each day I go out at the City Gate 
With a flask of wine, lest you should come thirsty. 
Oh, that I could shrink the surface of the World, 
So that suddenly I might find you standing at my side! 





Wane Cuien c. 800 a.p. 
Translated by ArtHuR WALEY. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orricr, Tourspay NIGHT. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Economics of Progress.’’ By the Right Hon. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“Letters of Fyodor Michaiiovitch Dostoevsky to Family and 
Friends.” Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Chatto 
& Windus. 2s. 6d.) , 

“Tropic Days.’’ By E. J. Banfield. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

‘* Studies tn Greek Tragedy.”” By L. E. Matthaei. (Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. net.) 

“The Bulwarks of Peace.’”’? By L. E. Heber Hart, K.C., LL.D. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Trivia.” A Note Book. By L. Pearsall Smith. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Promise of Air.” A Novel. By Algernon Blackwood. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


* * XK 


Near Charing Cross iast week I met a man who is, some 
people think, the finest mind in these islands. He had 
been invited to a war meeting. “But I know,” he said, 
“what they will say. It is always the same. Our people 
are wonderful ; but our leaders . . .” and he made a gesture 
of despair. Most of us have said the same during the past 
six weeks ; some long before that, of course ; but we are all 
waking up at last. Compare, too, that astonishing naval 
adventure on the coast of Flanders and the simple and 
ironic comments of the men who took part in it, with the 
official “ write-up” of the affair, in the heroic vein (to “ buck 
us up,” you know), published on April 26th. All the differ- 
ence between the men who bear the burden and the men 
who are looking on is there. You never, for example, find 
in letters home from the men in France any such phrase as 
“the epic grandeur of this northern battle.” That has to 
occur, of course, in a London Sunday paper. It makes one 
feel hot and embarrassed, as when a man is loud and foolish 
in a roomful, and persists because he thinks he is making 
a good impression. In another paper last Sunday “ the 
greatest living journalist ’’ wrote :— 

‘*See, too, yonder prim stucco villa. A year ago a 
man went forth from there to do or die—and he died. 
And within its modest walls there is another battle waging— 
a battle for the decencies of life.’’ 

When the common sort have this to say, they put it as did 
a German woman to her husband, from whose body the 
letter was taken after a trench raid on the Western Front :— 


“‘Schnitzler has been killed. Schnitzler’s father died 
yesterday of starvation and misery.” 


* * * 


THE war has gone to the heads of some people, par- 
ticularly of some elderly people, and the result is rather like 
the animated eyes and loquacity of strong drink. The 
stimulant should be kept from them; or else, to use the 
method which compels the toper to drink nothing but wine, 
and to wash in it, they should be sent to inhabit places like 
Amiens and Bethune. We should soon hear less of the epic 
grandeur of battle ; or even of the last man in the last ditch, 
because they would be forced to speculate on the possible 
identity of that last victim. Risk and responsibility have a 
sobering effect. But even a London daily paper which has 
a reputation for sobriety in its appreciation of war broke 
recently into an imitation of choral rapture over the 
Admiralty account of the Flanders coast adventure, and 
wondered whether it was written by a poet. Possibly. 
There are poets who would write on such a subject in that 
sort of prose. It cannot be stopped. But from the opening 
lines one could tell that it was not written by a sailor who 
was present, for it had the slow pomp and military bands of 
the Lord Mayor’s procession. Such processions are popular, 
it must be admitted, and the bands have their attractions ; 
but though it is fine for the children, it is curious to discover 
adults rising in their excitement. 


* * * 


Ir was an adventure audaciously planned, for the opera- 
tion was perilously near the impossible; because its sole 
chance of success was in its reliance upon a great tradition. 





Probably it was the most hazardous task our royal ships 
have undertaken in their history, modern arms and defences 
being what they are But the daring spirit, moved by the 
tradition of its craft, was superior to the material of the 
secure and confident enemy; it just missed calamity, and 
triumphed. _ There is little that is wrong or different in our 
common sort. They are much the same. That is the kind 
of thing they can accomplish, when well led. It is nothing 
new. Not long before the war I remember meeting a group 
of sailors, who would have attracted no attention at a street 
corner except from nervous ladies, who had just accomplished 
the impossible, having brought in a wrecked tramp steamer, 
then posted as “ Missing,” through weeks of an Atlantic 
gale, and themselves worked her into a difficult port when 
a local pilot and a tug could not help because the task was 
beyond them. But most people at the time failed to see the 
significance of the story of the ‘‘ Snowdon Range,’’ and have 
long since forgotten the ship’s name. 


* * * 


Sucu narratives are ruined by the heroic pens of those 
who would rise deliberately to the stately tribute. There is 
nothing so good as the scant and allusive words of the men 
who were there. Occasionally the eye-witness, too, when in 
retrospection, sees with delight those old things that 
were well done by his companions, and, as one 
instance, there is little that is meagre and dry 
in the lively yarn by Mr. Richard Walter, chaplain 
to the ‘‘ Centurion,’’ of Anson’s ‘‘ Voyage Round the World.” 
But that book is guiltless, like nearly all its kind, 
of any taint of heroism. Why is it most narrators at second 
hand of great occasions feel they must be sonorous and robed 
in purple, while the man who was there, even when he is a 
writer, though animated, puts his hands in his pockets, and 
keeps to the likeliest words in his mother-tongue? If we had 
a plain yarn of a sailor who fought in the last fight of the 
“ Revenge,” it would make Tennyson’s solemn thunder sound 
rather funny; most active men know that what poets and 
women call heroic is as common as sunshine. Nearly all of 
us are capable of it, even to the extent of giving our lives 
to unworthy objects and on behalf of people who are not 
heroic in the least. All the same, Tennyson’s “ Last Fight ”’ 
would be excellent for propaganda work in a war with Spain. 


& * * 


In Walter’s account of Anson’s voyage, by the way, 
there is a sprightly story of a “cutting-out” expedition—they 
abound in the history of the Navy—in the taking of Paita, 
a town on the Pacific coast of Central America. That candid 
chaplain does not pretend it was done for anything but loot ; 
and done very well, too. It was a night affair, and Lieut. 
Brett, who was in charge, after a successful landing, 

“was to seize the custom house, where the treasure lay, 

and to examine if any of the inhabitants remained in the 

town . . . but he soon found that the numbers left behind 
were no ways formidable, for the greatest part of them 

(being in bed when the place was surprised) had to run 

away with so much precipitation that they had not given 

themselves time to put on their cloathes. In this general 
rout the governor was not the last to secure himself, for 
he fled betimes half-naked, leaving his wife, a young lady 
of about seventeen years of age, to whom he had been 
married but three or four days, behind him, though she, 
too, was afterwards carried off in her shift by a couple of 


centinels, just as the detachment ordered to invest the 
house arrived before it.” 


* * * 


Tue Zeebrugge night adventure was called by the Press 
“the Nelson touch.” The most disastrous of these “ cutting- 
out”’ expeditions was Nelson’s at Santa Cruz, when he lost 
his arm and 250 men, through attempting what his know- 
ledge as a sailor told him could not be done, but to which 
his vanity drove him, nevertheless. Yet, after all, the greatest 
and most successful of all was Aboukir, the Battle of the 
Nile (“where de Bruey’s ships can swing,” said Nelson, 
“mine can anchor”). There the enemy fleet was not only 
defeated, but almost annihilated, and Napoleon was left 
marooned in Egypt. Southey, when he described the 
“Orient” on fire at night, the ceasing of the cannonade at 
the sound of the final explosion, and the general wait and 
silence in which was heard the falling into the sea of the 
fragments, had the good sense to know that decorative prose 
was unnecessary. 


H. M. T. 
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THE NAVAL OFFICER 


AND THE 


“LITTLE GREY BOOKS” 





Just prior to the war, a brilliant young naval officer had a 
bad breakdown ; a breakdown so complete that it looked as 
though his career were at an end. 

He was ordered an entire and protracted rest—not only 
from professional duty, but from every form of work. But 
war broke out, and his services—he was a clever expert— 
were urgently needed. He rejoined. 

Despite his anxiety to serve, however, he found that he 
was utterly incapable of performing his duties. He was keen 
to give that service which he knew was in him, but neither 
his professional pride nor his eager patriotism enabled him 
to overcome his handicap. 

He wrote the Pelman Institute and became a student of 
“the little grey books.” Within a few months that officer 
had so distinguished himself by ability and zeal that he was 
promoted to an important command over the heads of senior 
officers! He generously gives the credit to Pelmanism. 

This officer’s experience is remarkable, but by no means 
unique in the Pelman records. Letters are constantly being 
received, by the Pelman Institute, from Army and Navy 
officers, business and professional men and women, telling 
of extraordinary advantages directly resulting from a few 
weeks’ study of “the little grey books’’ in which the simple 
principles of Pelmanism are so interestingly expounded. 


IS “PELMANISM ”” WORTH WHILE? 


Let any man of tommonsense reflect upon the fact that 
nearly one hundred Admirals and Generals, as well as con- 
siderably over 25,000 other officers and men, are now 
Pelmanists. Would one of these waste a moment of their 
scanty and hard-won leisure over the study of Pelmanism 
unless they were convinced by plain evidence and by the 
private testimony of brother officers that Pelmanism is 
unquestionably worth while? 

The extracts from letters published by the Pelman 
Institute during the past year or two constitute the most 
remarkable volume of evidence of its kind that has ever been 
made public. There is not a class or rank—from the highest 
to the humblest—from which there has not come voluntary 
evidence that the Pelman System—duly practised—NEVER 
FAILS TO PRODUCE ALL THE BENEFITS THAT ARE 
CLAIMED FOR IT. 

An amusing instance of the thoroughness with which 
scepticism is dispelled by acquaintance with the System 
is supplied by the record of a professional man who, before 
enrolling, expressed incredulity of the statements made. 

“Tt was impossible,” he said, “that such benefits could 
be attained by the study of any books or by a correspondence 
course of instruction. The claims are fantastic.” 
theless he enrolled, in order to satisfy his curiosity. 

Within a month that sceptic had written three letters in 
terms of the most enthusiastic praise of the Pelman System. 
“ A single one of the lessons,’’ he declared, “ would be cheap 
to me at £100.” 


Never- 


ALL CLASSES BENEFIT. 


Comment is unnecessary. But it should be pointed out 
that the benefits of Pelmanism are not confined to any par- 
ticular class. Every class is benefiting. 

Clerks, typists, salesmen, tradesmen, and artisans are 
benefiting in the form of increased salaries and wages. 
Increases of 100 per cent. and 200 per cent. in salary are 
quite frequently reported ; in several cases 300 per cent. is 
mentioned as the increase of salary due to Pelmanism! 

Professional men find that “ Pelmanising” results, not 
only in an immense economy of time and effort, but also in 
vastly more efficient work. It says something for Pelmanism 
when members of such different professions as solicitors, 
doctors, ‘barristers, clergymen, architects, journalists, 
accountants, musicians, and schoolmasters have all expressed 
their emphatic appreciation ‘of the value of Pelmanism as a 
means of professional advancement. 

Members of Parliament (both Houses), rs and 
peeresses, men and women high in social and political life, 
famous novelists, actors and artists, scientists, professors, 
and University graduates and tutors—the “little grey 
books” have ardent admirers amongst all these. ven 
Royalty is represented—and by several enrolments! 





A NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

Look where you will, the new movement is permeating 
every section of the community. The Pelman Institute has 
become, in effect, a national institution, and there are many 
who predict that, sooner or later, it must become so in fact. 

But State control could add nothing to the efficiency 
with which the work of the Institute is carried on. The 
instructional staff includes psychologists of the highest 
reputation on both sides of the Atlantic; every one of our 
great Universities is represented thereon. And the organisa- 
tion of the instructional work is, in itself, a splendid tribute 
to Pelmanism; for every student receives individual con- 
sideration and his or her problems or difficulties receive the 
close attention of a capable, practical psychologist. 

All sorts of problems—some of them new, and some of 
them familiar—are being brought every day to the Pelman 
Institute for advice and help; and it is safe to say that no 
‘‘ Pelmanist ’’ has yet been disappointed with the assistance 
given. 


WOUNDED OFFICERS “PELMANISING.” 

There must be some thousands of wounded officers and 
men throughout the country who are studying ‘‘ Pelmanism ” 
whilst in hospital; and these speak of the “little grey 
books” with real affection, not only as a source of present 
interest and pleasure, but also as a definite assurance of a 
more certain future. 

Indeed, quite apart from any other advantage, the 
Course is well worth ten times the time and money simply 
for the stimulus it gives The “little grey books” fill one 
with a new sense of power, a new and greater belief in 
possibility. 

It is not, however, merely a question of financial, 
business, or professional gain that makes “ Pelmanism” so 
desirable a training. Great as its achievements are in those 
directions they are altogether transcended by the extent to 
which the System enables one to add to the interest and 
pleasures of existence. Some day, it is to be hoped, an 
eloquent pen will do justice to this theme—the higher values 
of Pelmanism. 


“PLAYING THE GAME.” 
Here is a characteristic letter bearing on the point; it 
was written by a University man now in the Army :— 
“The Course has prevented me becoming slack and 
stagnating during my Army life—this is a most virulent 
danger, I may add. It inculcates a clear, thorough, 
courageous method of playing thie game of Life—admir- 
ably suited to the English temperament, and should 
prove moral salvation to many ‘a business man. ‘ Success,’ 
too, would follow—but I consider this as secondary.” 

Testimony of a similar nature comes from a member of 
the gentle sex :— } 

“Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, 
not earned. My object in studying Pelman methods was 
not, therefore, in any way a professionat one, but simply 
to improve my memory and mental capacity, which, at 
the age of fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 

“T have found the Course, not only most interestin: 
in itself, but calculated to give a mental stimulus an 
keenness and alertness to one’s mind, which is just what 
most people feel the need of at my age.” 

Letters such as these, no less than those which speak of 
salaries doubled, positions and promotions gained, or other 
material advantages, make it clear that “Truth’’ was well 
justified in declaring that “ the work of the Pelman Institute 
is of national importance”; they also explain why such 
distinguished public men as Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Sir 
James Yoxall, M.P., Mr. Geo. R. Sims, and others, have 
not hesitated to endorse the methods and principles of the 
Institute. There is no man or woman who has expressed 
dissatisfaction with the result of his or her dealings with 
the Pelman Institute. 

“Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s” 
famous Report and a form entitling readers of Tae Nation 
to the complete Pelman Course at one-third less than the 
usual fee, on application to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Rebielvs. 
THE SWINBURNE QUESTION. 


“The Letters of A. C. Swinburne, with Some Personal 
Recollections.” By THomas HAKE and ARTHUR COMPTON 
RICKETT. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


SWINBURNE was an absurd character. He was a bird of 
showy strut and plumage. One could not but admire his 
glorious feathers; but, as soon as he began to moult—and 
he had already moulted excessively by the time Watts- 
Dunton took him under his roof—one saw how very little 
body there was underneath. Mr. Gosse in his biography 
compared Swinburne to a colored and exotic bird—a “ scarlet 
and azure macaw,” to be precise—and the comparison 
remains in one’s imagination. Watts-Dunton, finding the 
poor creature moulted and “off its feed,’’ carried it down to 
Putney, resolved to domesticate it. He watched over it as 
a farmer’s wife watches over a sick hen. Ho taught it to eat 





out of his hand. He taught it to speak—to say things after - 


him, such as, for instance, “God save the Queen.’”’ Some 
people say that he ruined the bird by these methods. Others 
maintain that, on the contrary, but for him the bird would 
have died of a disease akin to the staggers. They say, 
moreover, that the tameness and docility of the bird, while 
he was looking after it, have been greatly exaggerated, and 
they deny that it was entirely bald of its old gay feathers. 

There you have a brief statement of the great Swinburne 
question, which, it seems likely, will last as long as the 
name of Swinburne is remembered. It is not a question of 
any importance; but that will not prevent us from arguing 
it hotly. The world takes a malicious joy in jibing at men of 
genius and their associates, and a generous joy in defending 
them from jibes. Further, the discussion that interests the 
greatest number of people is discussion that has come down 
to a personal level. Ten people will be bored by an argument 
as to the nature of Swinburne’s genius for one who will be 
bored by an argument as to the nature of Swinburne’s sub- 
missiveness to Watts-Dunton. Was Watts-Dunton, in a 
phrase deprecated by the compilers of the present book, a 
“kind of amiable Svengali’? Did he allow Swinburne to 
have a will of his own? Did Swinburne, in going to Putney, 
go to the Devil? Or did not Watts-Dunton rather play the 
part of the good Samaritan? Unfortunately, all those who 
have hitherto attempted to describe the relations of the two 
men have succeeded only in making them both appear 
ridiculous. Mr. Gosse, a man of letters with a sting, has 
done it cleverly. The others, like the compilers of the 
present book, have done it inadvertently. They write so 
solemnly. If Swinburne had lost a trouser-button, they 
would not have felt it inappropriate, one feels, for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to hurry to the scene and go down 
on his knees on the floor to look for it. . . . Well, no doubt, 
Swinburne was an absurd character. And so was Watts- 
Dunton. And so, perhaps, is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Most of us have, at one time or another, fallen under 
the spell of Swinburne owing to the genius with which he 
turned into music the enthusiasm of the heretic. He 
fluttered through the sooty and Sabbatic air of the Victorian 
era, uttering melodious cries cf protest against everything 
in morals, politics, and religion for which Queen Victoria 
seemed to stand. He was like a rebellious boy who takes 
more pleasure in breaking the Sabbath than in the voice 
of nightingales. He was one of the few Englishmen of 
genius who have understood the French zest for shocking 
the bourgeois. He had little of his own to express, but he 
discovered the heretic’s gospel in Gautier and Baudelaire 
and set it forth in English in music that he might have 
learned from the Sirens who sang to Ulysses. He revelled 
in blasphemous and licentious fancies that would have made 
Byron’s hair stand on end. Nowadays, much of the 
blasphemy and licentiousness seems flat and unprofitable as 
Government beer. But in those days it seemed heady as 
wine and beautiful as a medieval tale. There was always 
in Swinburne more of pose than of passion. That is why 
we have to some extent grown tired of him. But in the 
atmosphere of Victorianism his pose was original and 
astonishing. He was anti-Christ in a world that had 
annexed Christ rather than served him. Nowadays, there 
is such an abundance of anti-Christs that the part seems 





hardly worth playing by a man of first-rate ability. Conse- 
quently, we have to remember the circumstances in which 
they were written in order to appreciate to the full many 
of Swinburne’s poems and even some of the amusing out- 
bursts of heresy in his letters. Still, even to-day, one 
cannot but enjoy the gusto with which he praised _Trelawney 
—Shelley’s and Byron’s Trelawney—‘“ the most splendid old 
man I have seen since Landor and my own grandfather ” :— 

*“Of the excellence of his principles I will say but 
this: that I did think, by the grace of Saban (unto whom, 
and not unto me, be the glory and thanksgiving. Amen: 
Selah), I was a good atheist and a good republican; but 
in the company of this magnificent old rebel, a lifelong 
incarnation of the divine right of insurrection, I felt 
myself, by comparison, a Theist and a Royalist.” 

In another letter he writes in the same gay, undergraduatish 
strain as the enemy of marriage :— 

“When I hear that a personal friend has fallen into 
matrimonial courses, I feel the same sorrow as if I had 
heard of his lapsing into theism—a holy sorrow, unmixed 
with anger; for who am I to judge him? I think at such 
a sight, as the preacher—was it not Baxter?—at the sight 
of a thief or murderer led to the gallows: ‘There, but 
for the grace of , goes A.C.§.,’ and drop a tear over 
fallen man.” 

There was, it is only fair to say, a great deal in Swinburne’s 
insurrectionism which was noble, or, at least, in tune with 
nobleness. But we cannot persuade ourselves that he was 
ever among the genuine poets of liberty. He loved insur- 
rectionism for its own sake. He revelled in it in the spirit 
of a rhetorician rather than of a martyr. He was a glorious 
humbug, a sort of inverted Pecksniff. Even his republi- 
canism cannot have gone very deep if it is true, as the editors 
of the present book declare, that having been born within the 
precincts of Belgravia “ was an event not entirely displeasing 
to a man of his aristocratic leanings.”” Swinburne, it seems, 
was easily pleased. One of his pfoudest boasts was 
that he and Victor Hugo bore a close resemblance to each 
other in one respect: both of them were almost dead when 
they were born, “certainly not expected to live an hour.” 
There was also, we fancy, one great difference between them. 
Swinburne never grew up. 

This new volume of letters is interesting and amusing, 
but it does not increase one’s opinion of Swinburne’s mind. 
He reveals himself as a sensitive critic in his remarks on 
the proofs of Rossetti’s poems, in his comments on Morris, 
and in his references to Tennyson’s dramas. But, as a rule, 
his intemperance of praise and blame makes his judgments 
appear mere eccentricities of literature. He could not praise 
Falstaff, for instance, without speaking of “the ever dear 
and honored presence of Falstaff,’’ and applauding the 
“sweet, sound, ripe, toothsome, wholesome kernel’ of 
Falstaff’s character as well as his humor. He even defied 
the opinion of his idol, Victor Hugo, and contended that 
Falstaff was not really a coward. All the world will agree 
that Swinburne was right in glorifying Falstaff. He glorified 
him, however, on the wrong plane. He mixed his planes 
in the same way in his pean over Captain Webb’s feat in 
swimming the English Channel. “I consider it,’’ he said, 
“as the greatest glory that has befallen England since the 
publication of Shelley’s greatest poem, whatever that may 
have been.’”’ This is shouting, not speech. But then, as 
we have said, Swinburne never grew up. He never learned 
to speak. He was ever ashouter. The question that remains 
to be debated is: Did Watts-Dunton put his hand over 
Swinburne’s mouth and forcibly stop him from shouting? 
As we know, he certainly stopped him from swearing before 
ladies, except in French. But, as for snouting, Swinburne 
had already exhausted himself when he went to the Pines. 
Meanwhile, questions of this sort have begun to absorb us to 
such a degree that we are apt to forget that Swinburne after 
all was a man of genius—a man with an entrancing gift of 
melody — spiritually an echo, perhaps, but esthetically a 
discoverer, a new creature, the most amazing ecstatician 
of our time. 








ET EGO IN ARCADIA. 


“Selected Poems of James Elroy Flecker.” (Secker. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ir appears perhaps a trifle arbitrary to issue a selection of 
a poet of the second rank (albeit at the top of it), containing 
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“JHE STANDARD DREAM” 


It is an age of Standards. 


So the standard wor-worker—‘unwearicd in war-work” 
—at the first note of the standard Curfew obediently throws 
herself upon her rationed bed and dreams rationed dreams 
of her standard lover. 


The rest of the story you must work out for yourselves. 











NOTE.—The advertisements of the House of 
Pope & Bradley are occasionally irrclevant. 


A NIGHTMARE w MUFTI 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


ACK from the wars and in Civil life once more, the 

Civlian lay in his standard bed, pulled his rationed 

blanket over his head, and tried to shut out the howlings of 
the unrationed wind. 


Barely, it seemed, had he closed his eyes at Curfew when 
the standard reveillé blew, and climbing hurriedly into his 
standard clothes he sought the standard communal kitchen 
for his rationed breakfast. He fumbled for his ration card, 
and was chilled to his rationed bones as he realised that he 
had lost it. 


Dejectedly he wandered out into the coklest cold and 
reached the Embankment. 


Economical as ever, he stripped off his standard suit and 
advanced to the edge of the parapet. For a space he stood 
there, his mind revolving busily, while the wind howled 
derision at his skinny nudity. 

Just as he was about to take the plunge, a cold, rough 
hand held him. 


‘*Your suicide card, please,’’ demanded the Official. 


Wearily he turned to his discarded clothes—and found 
them gone—gone while his bony back was turned. 


Rationless for a month! Clotheless for a year! Unable 
to live! Not permitted to die! he warmly surrendered his 
shivering frame to the custody of the standard gaoler. 

* * * 

The Civilian awoke and smiled at the memory of his 
horrible dream, but as he placed his ration ticket in his 
pocket a thoughtful look came into hs eyes. 

* * * 

The following are Pope & Bradley’s current prices. 
Heaven knows what they will be in the near future. Lounge 
Suits from £6 6s. od., Dinner Suits from £8 8s. od., Service 
Jackets from £5 15s. 6d., Slacks trom £2 12s. 6d. New 
Naval and Military Kit List will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to 14, Old Bond Street, W. 














The 


Republican Movement 
in England 


R. ROY HORNIMAN on “Republic- 
anism,” Wednesday, May §8th, at 
The Trade Union Hall, 30, Brixton 
Road, S.W. The Chair will be taken at 
8 p.m. by Arthur Lynch, M.P., President 
of the Society for the Study of Republican 
Institutions. Admission free. Questions and 
discussion. 


Oval Station, City & S. L. Railway, 
Two minutes from Kennington Church. 




















SATISFACTION 


ALL- ROUND excellence in 
each department and an 
unrestricted choice of the highest 
grade medicines and merchandise, 
make shopping at Boots both 
pleasurable and profitable, 


Over z00 











BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. ETD. 





WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 


No. 3. 


FRANCE 


In the Recent German 
Advance 





ANY thousands of 
French peasants 
who were busily 

renewing their homes and 
farms behind the Allies’ 
| were again forced to 
fly. 


For the assistance of 
Civilian Sufferers from 
the War. 


FRANCE, 
RUSSIA, 
BELGIUM 


(in Holland). 


The clothing they wear is 
often the only thing that is left 
to them. Until they can return 
and begin again they must live 
homeless, suffering the hard- 
ships of refugee life—destitu- 


tion, overcrowding, and the 
Needs ill-health that attends it. 
£6,000 We have been at work 
ery among refugees in France since 
ov 1914, and have helped 50,000 
month. 


people in over 400 villages and 
towns by means of clothing, 
bedding, furniture, medical aid, 
etc. 


Bankers: Messrs. Bar- 


: You can help these sufferers 
elay’s Bank, Ltd. from the hardest privations of 

war by giving to the War 
SEND DONATIONS Victims’ Relief Fund. 
to the Hon, Secretary, 


A. RUTH FRY (Dept. N. 4), 91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
who will be glad to supply fall information about the work. 
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nearly half the number of pages in the “ Collected 
Poems ”’ and only eighteen months after that collection was 
published. And we doubt whether a new portrait, and that 
poorish, can compensate us for the omission of every one of 
the juvenile poems and a few of the maturer ones. 
On the other hand, it is not quite fair to look 
upon this selection from the internal point of view 
alone. It gives one a pretty good general notion of Flecker’s 
art and it costs four shillings less than the “Collected 
Poems.” The expanding area of poetry therefore can come 
to terms with the shrunken purse of her lovers. 

But a choice coming soon after the total of an accepted 
poet’s work serves us in another way, In eriticism, it is no 
more possible than it is desirable to play the complete 
Olympian. The unswervingly impartial critic is ultimately 
a critic without convictions or ideas—either an abstraction 
who has never existed or an ignoramus that does too prodi- 
gally. So with the integral expression of a poet not long 
and prematurely dead, a critic is obviously handicapped. 
He is a little overawed, properly indulgent, and inclined to 
estimate the poet’s comparative purpose, his relation with 
his contemporaries, his influence upon the tides of artistic 
permanence and currents of artistic fashion, his attitude to 
the past, and so on, rather than his individual sole quality 
as an interpreter of truth and beauty. In that respect, 
Flecker stood out with an almost steely sharpness of effect. 
He was an avowed “ Parnassian,’’ a conscious rebel against 
didactic verse (which he was inclined to view too narrowly as 
a relapse into smudginess from clearly-cut objective and 
traditional standards), on the one hand, and from the form- 
lessness of the romantics on the other. But if he suffered 
from a certain confinement and deliberation of mind, he 
never did from confusion. Flecker thought about poetry in 
the precise terms of how he wrote it. In his poetic treatment 
and workmanship as in his principles, he was as Gallic as 
an English poet can well be. But as in feeiing and selection 
of material he was an Oriental and a Greek (in the romantic 
sense that Keats was a Greek), so the problem of his life 
was how to reconcile the two—how to embody a romantic 
inspiration in a classical form. .Here, and nowhere else, 
is the meaning of Flecker’s poetic career, the test of his 
achievement, the corner-stone of his theories and the moral 
of his example to posterity. Strictly examined, Flecker’s 
poetic value—in spite of its strenuously and finely won 
technical achievement, in spite of its mastery of concrete 
phrase, its fastidiously and scrupulously acquired taste in 
mixing and relating colors, its knowledge of materials, keen 
apprehension of beauty and ease of execution—his poetic 
value is really experimental. He belongs to poetic history 
rather than to poetry, to the study of tendency and develop- 
ment in poetic transition from the past into the future, to 
Fleckerism rather than to Flecker. 

Now that is exactly what you do not see in thé “Collected 
Poems.” You have first of all to face a paradox. Flecker’s 
light is so candid, so completely Grecian as we see them 
(romantically) and as they saw themselves (classically). He 
has matched his form to his substance so lucidly and com- 
patibly that the simile of the pioneer uncertainly feeling 
his way into fresh fields and pastures new seems merely a 
wanton somersault of observation. He died at thirty, you 
say, and yet here it all is, exact composition, mot juste, 
elaborate sense of form, economy and all. And where is the 
anxious passion, the mystical exploration of the poet 
dubiously stepping into the unknown? There is nothing of 
the dawn in Flecker ; it is all noon-day security, an objective 
calm governed by the downright rays of an unmisted sun. 
Look at his accomplished versification, his rhythmic poise 
and movement. 


Whether in the sweeping, tramping lines of the “ War 
Songs of the Saracens ’’ :— 


“We are they who come faster than fate; we are they who 
ride early or late ; 


We storm at your ivory gate; pale kings of the Sunset 
beware ! 
Not in silk nor in samet we lie, not in curtained solemnity die 
Among women who chatter and cry, and children who 
mumble a prayer. 
But we sleep by the ropes of a camp, and we rise with a 
shout and a tramp 


With the sun and the moon for a lamp, and the spray of 
the wind in our hair.” 


—or in the elfin grace of “ Lord Arnaldos ” :— 





‘“When he beheld a little ship 
And close to land was she. 
Her cords were all of silver, 
Her sails of cramasy. 


The fish who dwell in darkness 
Ascended through the sea, 
And all the birds in heaven 
Flew down to his mast-tree.’’ 
Or in the opulence of imagery (well hoarded and spent) of 
‘‘Gates of Damascus ” :— 


- Beyond the bay in utmost West old Solomon, the Jewish 


ing, 

Sits with his beard upon his breast, and grips and guards his 
magic ring.”’ 

—here is a man who knows how to handle his tackle and 

pilot his ship upon the “dark eternal tide” of poetry. 

It is only when we closely mark these selected poems, 
when our first, fine, careless appreciation slows down to a 
steadier pace, that we begin to see that hesitation, insecurity, 
a fallible technique and precarious command of melody are 
not necessarily the mark of the experimentalist. It all 
depends upon the stretch of his ambition. Flecker, indeed, 
set out to solve a problem in «esthetics—a problem of the 
first importance, but still one of fine workmanship, of forms, 
but not of creative Form. He set out to show that beauty is 
truth—but not that truth is beauty. The wedding of classic 
and romantic is an epic theme for the poets of the future— 
but Flecker got no further than the church door. The 
artificial, the cold, the remote, the decorative which you 
cannot help feeling in him, they are the measure of his 
experimentalism. His poetry is like the pencilled plan of 
a beautiful house. You are aware of an accurate and delicate 
complex of symmetrical lines and angles. You surmise how 
beautiful the house may one day be. But so far it is only 
for the imagination to build it. Flecker’s very perfection in 
his own peculiar and confined art is an indication that it 
remains for others to travel much further along the road, 
the beginnings of which he laid out so straightly and with 
such single-hearted care and devotion. Future poets may, 
indeed, go in a very different direction from his. But he 
has dispelled for all time the illusion that the classic and 
the romantic are separate departments of poetic knowledge. 





MIND AND BODY. 


“The Art of Keeping Well.” By Ronaup CAMPBELL 
MAcrIiE, M.A., M.B.C.M. (Cassell. 6s. 8d. net.) 


“The Edinburgh School of Surgery before Lister.” By 
ALEXANDER MILES. (Black. 5s. net.) 


TuEse two books, written for quite different classes of 
readers, have little in common but a certain old-fashioned 
flavor; the one by virtue of its manner, the other by virtue 
of its material. ° 

One is a history of pre-Listerian surgery, written mainly 
for doctors; the other is a book of “ common-sense ”’ advice 
on health, written for the laity. It is the “ common-sense,” 
unfaddy note in this book which gives it the old-fashioned 
air. There is nothing about opsonins or serums in it. but 
much about breezes and walking and good-fellowship and 
enjoying your dinner. It is the best and most sensible 
popular book on health that has been published for many 
a year. And it is so simply yet racily written that it is 
really good, interesting reading. I know few people—even 
among those who take no care or thought of their physical 
selves—who would not enjoy the book ; and I know none who 
would not benefit by reading it. 

It is clearly the product of a sane and well-propor- 
tioned mind, and differs from most similarly intentioned 
books in that it does not make physical strength, or even 
physical health, into a god to which all else should be 
sacrificed. “A man whose brain is vigorous lives ten times 
the life of a man whose brain is never used, and is soaked 
in the toxins of fatigued muscles.’’ And again: “The man 
who is miserly with his physical health is often as mean as 
the man who is miserly with his money. He will not risk 
a pennyworth of his health for the sake of good-fellowship.”’ 
“Efficiency is not everything in life. Man is more than a 
machine for doing muscular and mental work: he has 


emotions and social instincts.’’ On almost every page, 


mingled with the soundest of practical advice on food, 
breathing, exercise, and the like, may be found sentences- 
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This new novel more ihan_ sustains Mr. Watson’s 


reputation as a humorist. FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM. 


MR. KENNETH RICHMOND’S NEW BOOK. Must. 7/6 net 


EDUCATION forLIBERTY | | £765 Lionel Pyke's Startling Book 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. | | DESPERATE GERMANY. | 


Mr, Richmond explains the ‘synthetic method ”’ of educa- 
tion, with many practical examples and suggestive hints. 
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THE THINGS of aCHILD]| | THE BRITISH_CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 
By M. E. FRANCIS. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. AND FLANDERS, 1916. wos 
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‘A fine and subtle book . . . thrillingly dramatic . . . Gf net 


moving and beautiful.”’—The Manchester Guardian. FICTION. 
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6/- net 
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just now.”—The Manchester Guardian. Zane Grey’s Big New Novel. 
MRS. BENTE THE ROARING U.P. TRAIL. an 
By C E. LAWRENCE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





‘Ellen Bente is a complete minx, perverted, calculating, 


sentimental, ruinous; she should be taken as antidote to H. de Vere Stacp oole’s Romance 
the sugar-sweet ‘ Pretty Lady’ of whom Mr. Araold Bennett THE WILLOW TREE. 
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expressing this sane, wholesome, healthy attitude to human 
life. It is a thoroughly hearty, health-giving book, and far 
hetter value for its published price of 6s. 8d. than the usual 
epistolary product obtainable for that fee. 

Mr. Miles’s surgical history is interesting in quite 
another way. It is to be enjoyed in the way that one enjoys 
a costume-play. Beginning with the period of the barber- 
surgeons who, in 1505, presented to the Town Council of 
{dinburgh a petition which included the request “ that we 
may have anis in the yeir ane condampnit man after he be 
deid, to make anatomea of, quairthrow we may heif experi- 
ence, ilk ane to instruct utheris, and we sall do suffrage for 
the soule,’’ Mr. Miles takes us through the various stages in 
the development of surgical practice in Edinburgh, down to 
the period of James Syme, and the introduction of 
anesthetics and aseptic surgery. The greater part of the 
book deals with the work of the great surgeons of the last 
century, and we get vivid contemporary reports of operations 
performed by them. 

One gets pictures curiously unlike those of a modern 
operating theatre. Thus we have an account of the excision 
of the lower jaw for oseto-sarcoma by James Syme: “ With 
the patient seated on an ordinary chair, to prevent suffoca- 
tion from hemorrhage, the enormous mass was removed in 
twenty-four minutes, a little respite being frequently 
allowed to prevent exhaustion from continued suffering. The 
patient, who possessed uncommon fortitude, tore it well. 

Five weeks later he was quite well, and thinking of 
resuming his occupation.’’ Another celebrated operation 
of Syme’s was amputation at the ankle-joint—an operation 
that still goes by his name. The second patient on whom it 
was performed was Professor George Wilson, who narrated 
his experience in a letter to Simpson, who was, a few years 
later, jointly responsible for the discovery of chloroform. 
“ During the operation,’’ writes Wilson, “in spite of the pain 
it occasioned, my senses were preternaturally acute. I 
watched all the surgeons did with a fascinated intensity. Of 
the agony it oceasioned, I will say nothing. Suffering so 
great as I underwent cannot be expressed in words, and thus, 
fortunately, cannot be recalled: The particular pang: are 
now forgotten, but the black whirlwind of emotion, the 
horror of great darkness, and the sense of desertion by God 
and man, which swept through my mind and overwhelmed 
my heart, I can never forget, however gladly I would do so.”’ 

But perhaps the most interesting picture in the book is 
in the account of the first operation under ether in England, 
which was carried out by Liston at the University College 
Hospital in 1846. Here it is only possible to quote a few 


sentences from the description. “The well of the theatre is. 


almost full. Robert Liston enters and says drily: ‘We are 
going to try a Yankee dodge to-day, gentlemen, for making 
men insensible.’ He then takes from a long, narrow case 
one of the straight amputating knives of his own invention. 
It is evidently a favorite instrument, for on the handle are 
little notches, showing the number of times he has used it 
hefore. His house-surgeon puts the saw, two or three 
tenacula, and the artery forceps on to the chair close by, 
and covers them with a towel; then threads a wisp of well- 
waxed hemp ligatures through his own button-hole. ‘ Ready, 
Mr. Ransome?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Then have him brought in.’ ”’ 

The patient having been anvesthetised, “‘ Now, gentle- 
men, time me,’ says Liston to his students. A score of 
watches are pulled out in reply.’’ The operation having been 
performed, “Ransome places the limb in the sawdust. 
‘Twenty-eight seconds,’ says William Squire. ‘Twenty-five 
seconds, sir,’ says Edward Palmer, the dresser, to his 
surgeon, who smiles in reply.’’ The porters come in, and 
the patient is taken hack to bed. “Five minutes have 
elapsed since he left it. As he goes out, Liston turns again 
to his audience, so excited that he almost stammers and 
hesitates, and exclaims, ‘This Yankee dodge, gentlemen, 
beats Mesmerism hollow.’ ”’ 

As I put down the book, visions of these resolute, unsen- 
timental surgeons; of Professor Wilson watching with 
interest, through his “black whirlwind’’ of pain, the 
amputation of his own foot; and of that patient with 
“uncommon fortitude,’’ sitting in his chair for twenty-four 
minutes while his lower jaw was excised, “five weeks later 
thinking of resuming his occupation,”’ float before my mind. 
\nd the persistence of the British race seems understandable. 


W. BR. 


ATION. 











THE BACKGROUND OF WAR. 


““My Round of the War.” By Basu. CLARKE. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 

‘‘The Motor Bus in War.” By \. M. Beatson. (Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“A V.A.D. in France.” By Ouive DENT. (Grant Richards, 
5s. net.) 

“Englishman, Kamerad!” 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘“The Scottish Women's Hospital at the Fsench Abbey of 
Royaumont.” By ANnroyio DE NAVARRO. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

“A Subaltern’s Share in the War. Some Letters of the 
late George Weston Devenish.” (Constable. 3s. Gd. net.) 


‘Phe Victim's Return.” By NorLir RocER. (Constable. 
2s Gd. net ) 


sy Captain GILBERT Noss. 


Motocn, like all old men and gods, is jealous and exacting, 
and claims everything and everybody peremptorily ; his sole 
power, of course, being merely the defect in the young of a 
too-ready deference and obedience to the old. This casual 
heap of books, some of them really better than good exciting 
novels, is concerned mostly with the activities of the 
servants and victims of Moloch’s incumbents and acolytes ; 
and it is astonishing what a variety of duties and 
experiences may be had in his great temple. A place and 
a uniform is there even for one who will do no more than 
write letters of condolence home to the bereaved; which 
seems simple enough, yet it is only when you begin to learn 
what are the details of such a job that you discover it is 
only one of Moloch’s more subtle means of wrenching his 
tribute of agony from a servant. 

It would be idle to pretend that among this batch of 
war books there is one which will live longer than the 
war. But Mr. Basil Clarke’s volume shows how a profes- 
sional writer who gets his adventures as a journalist in a 
bowler hat in the war-zone-—this was in the early days—may 
make a livelier story of mere methods of dodging policemen 
on excursions to see the shells burst than most of the amateur 
writers have made of their experiences of actual war. Miss 
Dent’s book is a bright but rather wistful narrative 
of a V.A.D. worker in France. Althongh rain squalls 
at night, flattening tents in the mud and imprisoning the 
over-tired ladies (who have been working all day in a 
crowded hospital) can be made hilarious in recounting the 
occasions, it is not hard to see that Miss Dent, though she 
says less about it, is really in violent revelt against 
Moloch, for she is haunted by the faces in the never-ending 
procession of his victims. 

Mr, Beatson pays a tribute to the motor-’bus in war, and 
does it very well. The "bus deserves it. It could be argued 
that it was a number of those London vehicles, still with 
Liverpool St., Putney and Vicloria on their foreheads, that, 
with their celerity and trustworthiness, did much in Belgium 
and France to save the Channel Ports when Antwerp fell. 
One such London motor-’bus, its London driver once told this 
reviewer on the Poperinghe highway, came out of Ypres 
during the second battle leaded with gassed Frenchmen, 
some lunatics from an asylum, some wounded Tommies and 
a number of women and children. Men died in it during 
its westward journey, and a baby was born in it; “and ] 
’adn’t got a blessed conductor, neither,” its driver explained, 
as he ate his bread and cheese. 

Captain Nobbs’s contribution is a lesson in cheerfulness. 
Those not faced with the alternative say they would prefer 
death to blindness. Captain Nobbs, who lay for forty-eight 
hours in a shell crater, resigned to death, convinced his 
wounds were too serious to permit recovery, now makes light 
of his disabilities, valuing his being alive more than the sight 
which will never return. He was never happier in his life 
than he is to-day. The reader, who will resist being irri- 
tated by the hortatory manner of the rest of the book, will 
find in the chapter describing the affair in the Leuze Wood 
a really vivid piece of writing. Its artless realism will 
provoke a shudder. Captain Nobbs, shot through the head, 
was rescued by the Germans after remaining for two days 
in a hole. “1 was very comfortable; the soft earth seemed 
almost like a bed. After all, T was a very lucky fellow to be 
able to die in a comfortable way like this.” He was sent to 
Kngland from a German hospital, blinded bni indescribably 
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- NEW BOOKS 


OZIAS HUMPHRY 


Dr.E. J. DILLON’S 
By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to. Limited to 400 copies, £3 3s. net. 
The importance of Ozias Humphry @s an artist was recently 


brought home to the public by the Romney Case, for the 


result of which Dr. Williamson’s researches in connection with Cloth. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
this book were largely responsible. 2 


THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 1806-1808 
By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt. With numerous Tilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous 
incident in English history, which has been much lost sight 
of in recent years, but which is of particular interest at the 
present time, in view of our alliance with Italy. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 
By the late Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘The Quest for the Truth,’’ &e. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


This volume is an earnest endeavour to build up a religion 
which, while mystical and essentially Christian, should also 


DENT’S MEDICAL 
be entirely practical, and meet the deepest needs of many DIC | IONARY 
who feel that they cannot accept the orthodox religion as it 


hi silos ee, Abed, UES foe ee By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P. Edin. 

\n ae a er ee Author of “ The Child, Its Nature and Nurture,” 

ON HEAVEN, and other Poems “An Introduction to Child Study,’ ‘ Elementary 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Physiology for Teachers,” ‘An Introduction to 
Mr. Hueffer is now a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and School Hygiene,” &c. 
many of these were written under fire. 


696 Pages. With 400 Illustrations in 
MESSINES, and other Poems — and Half-tone, 4 Coloured Plates, and 
2 a Manikin in Colours. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net 
ee oe ot a. version by TI'TA This book has been specially prepared for those who are 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ This book is full of material for 
the arraignment of the old diplomacy, and it may fairly be 
used for all it is worth. It is intolerable that civilized 
society should for all these years have been at the mercy 
of two such men as the Kaiser and the Tsar, and the Allies 
have no more positive aim than to make this for ever 
impossible in the future.” 

DAILy TELEGRAPH: “ Full of vivid interest from the first 
page to the last.” 
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the name of the author of this particularly brilliant novel, yet 
so finished an achievement can hardly be a first performance.” 
-Pall Mall Gazette. 
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(Fourth Edition. 
““T went up to bed and took ‘Stealthy Terror’ with me and 
by the time I reached the last page the hot water bottle was 
cold, and it was scarcely worth while putting the lamp out, 
for the room was fujl of daylight. It is a great yarn, inge- 
nious and cleverly written.”’—Sketch. 
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joyful at being alive. He had been reported dead, and is still 
wrangling with the lawyers over the expenses of his demise. 

Antonio de Navarro’s work is in two parts. The first 
section is a history of the Cistercian Abbey in the Valley of 
the Oise, which was abandoned for many a day till the war 
found a usg for it. In the second section, the author records 
the work of the Royaumont nurses, the majority of whom 
are Scotch or English, drawn from no special organization. 
M. de Navarro, moved by the beauty of the architecture and 
the long history of the Abbey, planned to write its story from 
the time, early in the thirteeenth century, when St. Louis, 
with the cowled monks, carried cement and quarried stone 
for the master masons, through the disasters of the Hundred 
Years War to the French Revolution, when the Abbey 
Church was pulled down by order of the Commune. The 
author on his visits of research to the Abbey was impressed 
by its transformation into an up-to-date hospital, so he 
completed his scholastic study with an interesting narrative 
of the achievements of the British women in their work for 
wounded French soldiers. 

The letters of a subaltern to his mother will not count 
among those which reveal high literary talent lost to the 
world. Their value is as a mirror of the mind of the average 
youth in the war. Devenish was in the R.A. before August, 
1914. He went early to the Front, and, becoming attached 
to the R.F.C., was killed in a duel with a German airman. 
His letters are simple and direct impressions of his experi- 
ences, the work of a light-hearted, modest, and chivalrous 
young man. “It’s a funny game, this job,” he wrote of his 
work in the air service ; “one’s somehow quite detached from 
the ordinary vulgar war that’s going on between the opposing 
infantry and artillery and their immediate hangers-on. 
We've got quite a separate war of our own, and look upon 
everything from a different point of view We've a 
very limited field of excitement really, compared with land 
fighting ; very few of its varieties and really very little of 
the personal element. When a Hun attacks one, I don’t 
think one thinks of the pilot at all but simply of a 
machine, armed with a machine-gun, which must be hit 
with one’s own machine-gun as often as possible.” 

Switzerland’s chief part in the war is the ennobling one 
of giving aid to refugees and organising their repatriation. 
Mile. Roger's book deals with the refugees from French terri- 
tury conquered by the Germans. The writer’s mind is haunted 
by dolorous processions of these war victims. It is not a plea- 
sant book ; it appears to be designedly unpleasant. She has 
seen misery at its limits ; and if the world, becoming inured 
tu brutality, can yet be stirred into a feeling of shame, Mlle. 
Roger has a volume of shocks for it. She is artist enough 
not to neglect the relief: a procession of French old men and 
boys met a convoy of interned Germans in the street. The 
upshot was quite unexpected to the embarrassed committee 
men. An okl Frenchman raised his hat to them, with the 
words, “ They are poor devils, just like us.” 





ERCLES’ VEIN. 
“The Crescent Moon.” By F. Bretr Youn. (Secker. 4s. 6d.) 
Ont of the tesis of good literature, in the opinion of 
Coleridge, is that “the reader should be carried forward, 
not merely or chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, 
or by a restless desire to arrive at a final solution; but by 
the pleasurable activity of mind excited by the journey 
itself.’’ The best novels are undeniably those which we can 
read fifty times, and read slowly. To say, in the words 
sacred to journalism, that “the book once taken up cannot 
be laid down again,” is to pay the author a poor com- 
pliment; a breathless perusal is the triumph of the 
“ shocker.” That Mr. Brett Young should fail in his first 
attempt at sensational fiction is, therefore, something to 
his credit. As a “shocker” “The Crescent Moon” is a 
failure, not because it does not shock (few professional hair- 
raisers do that) but because its author is not at home in the 
atmosphere of speed and violence. His temperament is too 
mystical, his grain too fine. Moreover, in his admiration 
for Mr. Conrad, Mr. Brett Young has fallen into the vice 
of imitation; “ Victory’’ is much too unmistakably the 
inspiration of “ The Crescent Moon.”’ In its conjunction of 
helpless innocence, of chivalry at desperate odds with 
villainy, of a tropical background and a discursive Mar- 
lowesque style, Mr. Brett Young repeats the accidents, 





though not the essence, of Mr. Conrad’s success. But while 
“Victory”? swept us along, “The Creseent Mvon’’ more 
often makes us linger. The best things in it have little 
to do with the story; they are the wayside flowers which 
the professional sensational writer would leave us no time 
to examine. One of these is a description of a forest in that 
German East Africa, from which the writer, in the pauses 
of his military duties, has already given us much that is 
memorable in prose and verse :— 

‘‘ Entering the forest by one of those tawn! ths of 
sand which trickled down to it from the dry bush, he must 
have passed into the still outer zone of their retreat, moving 
through the green gloom far beneath the crowns of those 
enormous trees like some creature struggling among 
thickets of seaweed in the depths of the sea. In these 
profundities no sound distur the heavy air; the trailing 
tangles of Jiana never stirred, and into their gloom penc- 
trated none of the fragrance and light and color which 
trembled in an ecstasy of sunlight above the roofs of those 
green mansions.”’ 

Another is the desolation of the women of the Waluguru 
tribe : — 

“Most of the women seemed to James to be very old; 
but it was impossible for him to guess at their real age, 
and they could not tell him, for length of years is not a 
thing to be treasured among the Waluguru. It is probable 
that none of them were really aged but only emaciate by 
labor and poor feeding and disease. Nor were there many 
children. The Waluguru know well enough that it is a 
tragedy to be born. Most of the small creatures which he 
saw lolling their great heads were scabbed with yaws, and 
tragically thin. . It seemed to him that in these 
sinister recesses some devil had been at work trying 
malignantly to stamp out the least flicker of humanity in 
the souls or bodies of these people. There was no more 
hope for these creatures than for any pale weed struggling 
to catch a glimpse of light in the bottom of one of their 
black pits. Everywhere the swarming green stole from 
them the life of the air; and when they still struggled 
miraculously upward a winged death, whining in the dank 
air, must sow their blood with other hungry parasites. It 
was all hopeless hopeless.” 

To come, however, to the story. Eva Warburton, a young 
girl from a small Shropshire village, with her missionary 
brother James, settles in Luguru, a lonely mission in Ger- 
man East Africa. Both are young; completely ignorant of 
life, the tropics, and human nature. Their only neighbor 
is a German, Godovious, an owner of plantations and of 
some of the characteristics and tastes of Mr. Kurtz in 
7 Heart of Darkness.” Eva, to whom Godovious pays court, 
is half-attracted and half-repelled; but one evening, when 
her brother’s illness drives her to seek their neighbor's 
advice, she is overcome with horror of him, and flies in a 
panic through the forest. In her flight she encounters her 
saviour, a Scotsman called Hare, one-armed, wounded, and 
“wanted”’ by the German authorities. A young girl, a 
suspect with “no hands to speak of” and a malaricus 
missionary, are a poor force to set up against a rich and 
unscrupulous magnate with all the native population under 
his heel. Godovious gives Eva a week in which to capitulate ; 
but before the week is out, comes the war. The escape of 
Eva and Hare is thrillingly told; but we must confess that 
the chivalrous Scotsman is as unconvincing as a hero as the 
wicked German, with his human sacrifices and pornographic 
photographs is a villain, whilst neither Eva nor her 
brother are more than conventional and shadowy person- 
alities. It is not, however, for its characters nor for its 
incidents that we shall remember “The Crescent Moon.” 
Mr. Brett Young has seen into the heart of German East 
Africa ; its forests, its swamps, its wild creatures, its “fever 
tree,’’ the beautiful acacia, have shown him their beauty 
and their terror. On active service he has known beside 
the horror of war the miseries of insects, thirst, and fever ; 
like Eva for Godovious he has felt for German Kast Africa 
both fascination and fear. Something of all these keen and 
varied impressions has found its way into his “shocker.” 
But we are glad, nevertheless, to learn from Mr. Young 
that it is “ the last that he will ever write.” 
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“A Short History of Prance: From Cesar’s Invasion to 
the Battle of Waterloo.” By Mary Ductaux. (Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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Turs is less a history than an impressionistic generaliza- 
tion of the story of France by one for whom the subject has 
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been a hobby for thirty years. The word hobby is Mme. 
Duclaux’s own, and shows her perception of the difference 
between an alert and inquiring interest in a subject and the 
pursuit of a science. The result is the difference between an 
imaginative narrative and a statistical autopsy. This is not 
to throw doubt on the author’s facts, for generally the 
truths of history are exactly what the delightful art of the 
imaginative historiographer can make of them. It would 
be not only ungracious but beside the point to quarrel 
with Mme. Duclaux’s method, since she has succeeded 
in presenting a sound piece of literary workmanship. 
Little of the life and variety of the common folk, from 
Cesar to Napolecn, appears in this pageant. It will 
be objected that it cannot then be a complete history, and 
this is true; but the author has a persuasive and picturesque 
pen, and that is her justification in writing her romance. 
Her generalizations, in any case, are normally good. She 
insists on the vein of uncompromising logic in the French 
character, its determination to push a proposition to a 
formal conclusion. Her aim is to show the intellectual 
vitality of the Gallic people, persistent and undimmed 
through the tramplings and disasters of two thousand years, 
and in this she is convincing. 


* 


“My Adventures as a Secret Service Agent.” 


By Captain 
HORST VON DER GOLTZ. (Cassell. 68. net.) 


No confessing spy is convinced that truth is stranger 
than fiction. These memoirs are of crowded years of delirious 
life. All the ancient furniture of the professional narrator 
is to be found in this book. There is a document discovered 
in an old chest belonging to Goltz’s dead aunt which com- 
promised an exalted personage and drew on another into 
the secret service of the Kaiser. No details are given of 
this document; the reader must take the spy’s word for its 
sensational import. The discovery caused “life to loom 
romantically ’’ before him; and the adventures which follow 
are a little too romantic for life. On high instructions (they 
are always high and mostly unnamed) he impersonates a 
Russian prince (no name given) and steals an Anglo-Russian 
treaty, blackmails a British diplomatist (he calls this a 
comedy), takes part with Apaches in the highway robbery 
in Paris of a Mexican Minister, plans the details of the 
Welland Canal plot, and has an interview with the 
Kaiser, who spoke to him “as one man to another.” He 
is anxious to make it known that from the moment he came 
to believe that the Hohenzollerns and the Junkers were 
merely anxious to preserve their power his attitude towards 
them changed. He has an uncomfortable feeling that there 
may be some who will doubt the truth of many of his state- 
ments ; and this is not unlikely. 


nn * 


“Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germany: What 
I Know.” By Countess OLGA LENTRUM. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Countess Lentrum, daughter of an Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist and a Russian princess, was for some time Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Archduchess Isabella, wife of the Archduke 
Frederick of Austria. Her memoirs resemble the once 
popular court diaries written by governesses in that they 
reveal nothing, but differ from them in not pretending to 
be a chronique scandaleuse. The Countess’s purpose is never 
very clear, but apparently she wishes to prove to everyone, 
particularly the Bolsheviks, that certain powerful people in 
Austria and Germany wanted war. This not entirely new 
idea she supports with quotations from newspapers and from 
the brutal talk of officers and politicians. Before July, 1914, 
there were obscure hints of “ something coming” from the 
knowing people among whom she lived. It is all told with 
an exciting use of italics and exclamations, and is mixed up 
with hortatory appeals to the ignorant Russian revolu- 
tionaries. Her own understanding of the situation is shown 
in her guess (her own word) that German gold made Lenin 
a pacifist. She must have been guessing, too, when she says 
that W. 'T..Stead was sent to prison for treason during the 
Boer War. One guess is as good as the other. 





“Localisation and Extraction of Projectiles.” By Prof 
OMBREDANNE and M. Lepoux-LEBARD. (10s. 6d.) 
“Wounds of the Abdomen.” By J. ABADIE. (7s. 6d.) 
“Wounds of the Skull and Brain.”” By Cu. CHATELIN 
and T. DE MARTEL. (7s.6d.) ‘Wounds of the Blood 
Vessels.” By L. Sencert. (6s.) ‘‘ War Otitis and 
War Deafness.” By Drs. H. BoURGEOIS and SOURDILLE. 
(6s.) ‘Malaria in Macedonia.” By Various Authors, 
edited by Sir RONALD Ross. (6s.) ‘“ Abnormal Forms of 
Tetanus.” By M. Covurrois-Surrit and R. Grrovux. (6s. 
University of London Press.) 


THESE seven volumes of medical manuals, translated from 
the French under the general editorship of the Divector- 
General of our Army Medical Service, are the latest con- 
tributions to an important series which will cover the whole 
field of war medicine and surgery. Each volume contains 
the most recent experiences observations and discoveries in 
its department, and as things are seems to be sadly indis- 
pensable to the majority of medical men. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


THERE has been little of financial interest during the week. 
Wednesday, being May 1st, was the usual Stock Exchange 
holiday. On the whole, the tone of the House has been 
better, thanks to the fine naval exploit and the better 
news from Flanders. In the Money Market short loans have 
been cheap at from 2 to 3 per cent. Since the introduction 
of the Military Service Act War Bond sales have suffered 
and Treasury Bills are increasing at an unpleasant rate. 
The city is uneasy about this, and something will have 
to be done. The situation in Ireland is also giving much 
anxiety in business, as well as in political circles. Ireland, 
of course, is a very important source of food supply. On 
Thursday the tone of the markets was fairly good. The 
Bank return showed another substantial fall in Reserve. 
Silver is still above 49 pence per oz. 
British WestincHouse Exectnric. 

The report of the British Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. for 1917 shows poor results in comparison 
with those of the previous year, for which no explanation is 
given. It has recently been suggested in, certain quarters 
that prospects were good for the payment of the full dividend 
on the 15 per cent. Prefecence shares, but these hopes are 
extinguished by the report ; for, while the preference capital 
has been increased by the issue of an additional 110,000 shares 
of £2 each, the net profit fell from £199,346 to £88,124. A 
sum of £48,000 is set aside for special depreciation of plant, 
machinery, &c., and an additional reserve of £10,000 is 
made for Employers’ Liability; but nothing is written off 
patents, goodwill, &c., as against £25,000 a year ago. Only 
74 per cent., less income-tax, is again paid on the 15 per 
cent. Preference shares, and the balance carried forward is 
£51,234 as against £89,735 brought in. The company has 
recently been affiliated with the Metropolitan Carriage, 
Wagon and Finance Co., but the report gives no information 
as to the effect of this operation upon the finances of the 
company. 

Stock ExcHANGE VALUES IN APRIL. 

With the exception of a rally in Consols, the general 
trend of security values during April was in a downward 
direction, but there were no heavy declines. The fall is tv 
be attributed to uncertainty as to the effects of the Man- 
Power Bill and to Budget anticipations. The monthly 
valuation of 387 rejrresentative securities compiled by the 
“ Bankers’ Magazine” shows a decrease in the aggregate of 
0°8 per cent., the only exceptions to the general decline being 
British Funds, bank, and insurance shares. Consols and 
the War Loans have been well maintained, the latter being 
quoted ex dividend at the end of last week. Home and 
American Rails have been particularly dull, but Foreign 
Rails have been inclined to harden. Foreign Government 
Bonds, with the exception of Spanish issues, which have 
advanced owing to appreciation in the value of the peseta, 
are lower on the month. Apart from bank and insurance 
shares, the industrial section has been dull and mines have 


been flat. 
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